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Add these Novels List 
Davids 


“I am inclined to give David's Day top marks as the most characteristic and 
entertaining of Denis Mackail’s delightful novels.-—Punch 


Morau Chawbees Suited. 
Dhiltins 6 


Another triumph for the Prince of story-tellers 


“| hated to finish it. | could have gone on and on in Mabel L. Tyrrell’s 
most intelligent company. —Dr. John A. Hutton 


Mr. Sellick’s book ‘deserves a place beside Westward Ho! He has 


Kingsley’s joy of adventure and his power of reconstructing incidents of 


the past. —J. T. S. in the British Weekly 


° BY 
‘Arizona Ames is presented with all the drawling charm and blazing valour 


of the Southern cow-boy. The scenery is painted for us in a vivid 
and shifting panorama. —The Times Literary Supplement. 


Doctor's House, like its predecessors, ‘can be read and re-read with increased 
pleasure and appreciation of J. E. Buckrose’s delicate art. — 
Church of England Newspaper 


All the above books 7/6 net each 


and those on the back cover 
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NEW NOVELS 7/6 NET 


CONQUEST 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


“Mr. Hocking’s admirers will enjoy 

his latest novel. . . . This charming 

and substantial story.” 
News-Chronicle 


PANDORA’S 
BOX and other Stories 


STEPHEN MCKENNA 


“Light and sparkling.”—Times. “ I 


would recommend Mr. McKenna’s 
batch for their geniality, address and 
knowledge of human nature.”"—Punch 


HAWKMOOR 


MYSTERY 


W. H. LANE CRAUFORD 


Author of “ The Missing Ace.” 
“Has the elements of success within 
it." —East Anglian Times 


THE MOON OF 
ROMANCE 


E. MARIA ALBANESI 


““Masterly characterisation and splendid 
. . . This attractive story.” 


DOOMSDAY 


Cork Examiner 


ROBIN TEMPLE 


The author's first novel. The dramatic 
story of a man whose divorced wife, 
an actress, seeks, for vanity'’s sake, to 


allure him back to her. 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 


EVERYMAN’S 


WHAT YOU CAN GET 
FOR A FLORIN 


All the poetic wealth of Keats 

All the Tragedies of Shakespeare 

A complete world in the imagination of 
Dickens, Balzac, Tolstoi, or Rabelais 

The philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, or 
St. Francis 

The life story of Napoleon, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mahomet, or Gladstone 


A voyage to the Hebrides with Dr. 
Johnson, or to the court of Kubla 
Khan with Marco Polo 


The intimate acquaintance of such men 
as Lamb, Izaak Walton, De Quincey, 
Goethe, Montaigne, or Swift 


* These and some 850 other delights 
and experiences can be had in Every- 
man’s Library, ‘‘our standard collec- 
tion of literary classics” (vide Times 
Literary Supplement, 12.11.31). The 
price of all the volumes in Everyman’s 
Library is 2s. net each (except the 15 
Reference volumes, 2s. 6d.). They 
may be obtained at any bookshop. 


WHAT YOU CAN GET 
FOR NOTHING 


A sixty-four -page descriptive list of 
Everyman’s Library may be had, post 

» Om request to the publishers, 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 10 Bedford 
Street, W.C.2. This is in itself a minia- 
ture guide to literature, for Everyman’s 
Library contains 880 volumes of the 
world’s greatest literature, embracing 
the most important, the most delightful, 
the most masterly works of all times 
and all countries. 


SIX NEW VOLUMES 
JUST READY 


REMINISCENCES of Thomas Carlyle 
—the only edition in print. 

ITALIAN SHORT STORIES—a repre- 
sentative anthology of 39 tales. 

JONATHAN WILD, Fielding’s high- 
wayman novel, and his Voyage to 


Lis ; in one volume. 

OBLOMOYV, by Goncharov. “One of 
the very great novels in the world.” — 
Arnold Bennett. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR, by 
Spenser, and all his shorter poems. 


GUDRUN, the great companion saga 
to the Nibelungenlied. 
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Notes at Random 


A Tax on Books ?—Edgar Wallace, Playwright—Pictures of the 
World, To-day and To-morrow— G. B. S.”’ on the Nobel Prize 


Free Trade in Books 


All booklovers will sympathise with Professor Ernest 
Barker’s appeal, in a letter to The Times, that an excep- 
tion should be made to the general tariff in favour of 
books. He points out that “there is one imported 
commodity which deserves particular attention, and for 
which a complete exemption may very fairly be claimed. 
That commodity is thought—or, to speak more exactly, 
the published expression of thought. I am_ using 
“thought ’ in its widest sense. I 
would not only suggest that works 
of scholarship and research should 
pass freely and untaxed through 
all barriers. I would also suggest 
that works of imagination, of 
current controversy, and of every 
range of human capacity and 
interest should find free entrance. 
It is not merely a question of the 
free and international circulation 
of knowledge, in the scholar’s 
sense of the word ; it is also, and 
even more, a question of the free 
and international passage of the 
whole body of literature, the 
printed word in all its Protean 
forms, by which each nation 
learns to understand the rest. 

“In a world of economic ring- 
fences there are few States which 
do not allow books and other 
publications to pass quietly 
through an open gate. The yield 
of a general tariff on books 
would hardly, I imagine, be economical, since it might 
not balance the cost of the necessary supervision and 
collection. A country such as ours, which has a very 
favourable balance on the trade in books, exporting 
more than it imports, would be well advised to leave 
the balance undisturbed.” 

Commenting editorially on this appeal, The Times 
wisely remarks that “ the name of being a country which 
puts a tax on thought is one under which this country, 
of all others, would be ill at ease.”’ 

At the same time, I notice that American publishers 
are protesting against the free import of Bibles into the 
United States from European countries with depreciated 
currencies. 


The Crabbe Memorial. 


Edgar Wallace 


Edgar Wallace, whose sudden death last month came 
as such a shock to his many admirers, was so prolific a 
writer that it is difficult to make yet any just estimate 
of his place in the literary world. To his great personal 
charm and vitality, Mr. Francis Grierson pays tribute 
on another page. Inevitably his reputation rests chiefly 
on his detective novels, which have been, and will be 
compared with the work of Conan Doyle, Gaboriau and 
other more recent “ thriller” 
writers. It is indeed probable 
that to the post-war wave of 
detective fiction, Edgar Wallace 
will give his name. In text- 
books of the future we 
may read of the ‘“ Wallace”’ 
school. 

There will also, I believe, be a 
revival - of - interest. in. his. early 
South African stories of ‘‘ Bones 
of the River.” In my own mind, 
indeed, Bones is still the most 
vivid person in all his crowded 
and immense gallery. But a word 
must also be said about Edgar 
Wallace as a playwright. Here 
he is not so likely to have full 
justice done to him, for he was 
so nakedly and unashamedly 
“lowbrow ”’ that the critics, with 
their necessary predilection for 
work which stresses the artistic 
rather than the entertainment side 
of the theatre, were apt to under- 
estimate him. Yet he wrote some of the best plays 
(if at times he also had bad lapses) that our modern stage 
has seen, because he realised that the first essentials of 
any play are plot and character, and was at pains to 
neglect neither. His melodramas were entertaining, 
but the paradox of them is that they also—and quite 
incidentally—could claim to be reckoned as theatrical 
art. “On the Spot,’’ the best of them, was a fine 
technical achievement which also created one character 
—that of a gangster—which certainly deserves a place 
in the gallery of English theatrical portraits ;_ and ‘‘ The 
Ringer,’ perhaps a more general favourite, might well 
be taken as a model detective play; as such, it may 
be included in some anthology of the future to represent 
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this genus. ‘‘ The Calendar’’ also has moments of 
brilliance. 

Even in the plays which were technically inferior 
and which failed to please his audiences, there is usually 
to be found at least one character or one situation which 
is filled with life, which is not only effective practically, 
but has something in it of a revelation. For Edgar 
Wallace was first and last a journalist with a keen and 
insatiable interest in humanity, and a genius for observ- 
ing and transcribing the salient points of a character. 
Because he has filled his plays with drawings from life, 
I believe that his plays will live. Even when another 
generation ceases to find more entertainment in our 
thrillers than we find in the mid-Victorian melodramas, 
his plays at least may still survive as pictures of con- 
temporary life, truer, more vivid and certainly saner 
than the much-lauded efforts of the Cocktail School of 
playwrights. 


“ Bataille de la Marne” 


During February I visited La Compagne des Quinze, 
the famous French players from the Vieux-Colombier, 
in the great war play, “ Bataille de la Marne,”’ at the 
New Theatre. Here is the art of the theatre supremely 
done—a war play in the manner of a Greek tragedy, 


shunning the vulgar photographic realism of our native | 


products, moving the audience literally to tears, and 
revealing to this age what the great Greek dramas must 
have meant to the Athenians. 

The revival of Greek tragedy can never be altogether 
successful ; we have to call in theories of esthetics to 
reinforce our emotions ; and even classical scholars can 
hardly be genuinely interested in the situation. The 
Athenian audiences of course knew the situation, 
because the stories formed part of their instinctive back- 
ground. In “ Bataille de la Marne’ we can glimpse 
something of this force—for here is an event recent 
enough for all to know and tragic enough for all to feel. 
And the chorus of French peasant-women speaks 
directly and poignantly to us. 

In spite of the bad setting and deplorable lighting, 
this was certainly the greatest theatrical experience of 
the year in London. 


Two American Writers 


In the realm of printed drama, an awaited event 
is the new volume which contains Eugene O’Neill’s 
trilogy, ““ Mourning Becomes Electra.’’ The setting of 
these plays is in a 
New England sea- 
port town imme- 
diately after the 
Civil War, and they 
are called ‘‘ Home 
Coming,’’ “ The 
Hunted “ The 
Haunted,” and are 
said to represent 
three complete 
tragedies, whose 
action is continuous 
and cumulative, 
embodying a con- 
ception of fate in 


Eugene O'Neill. 
From the bust by Edmond Quinn. 


Susan Glaspell. 


terms 


of modern psychology. 
critics, nurtured for the most part 
sardoodledum, affect to find O'Neill turgid and difficult 


English dramatic 
in three-act 


to understand. In fact O'Neill (the greatest English 
speaking dramatist writing at the moment) is suffer- 
ing the fate at their hands that in their hearts they 
would have liked to have given to Shaw. Only 
Shaw’s reputation saved him from their sneers, whereas 
O'Neill, being American and rarely acted in the West 
End, is a safe target. Since the comparative failure of 
“ Strange Interlude,”’ 

with the full version of ‘‘Man and Superman” as 
regards length, we are not likely to be able to see 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” which is comparable 
rather with “ Back to Methuselah.” 

From that other great American dramatist, who did 
so much to popularise O'Neill in his own country and 
to give his work the encouragement it needed, Miss 
Susan Glaspell, there is no play announced, but only 
a novel, at present unnamed. Miss Glaspell and her 
husband, Mr. Norman Matson, have been wintering 
in England, both at work on new novels. Their head- 
quarters during their stay in London has been the 
house of Mr. Richard Hughes, and Miss Glaspell told me 
that the charm of London has resulted in a somewhat 
slower progress on her novel than she intended. 

The story is one which should show her genius at its 
best. It will be remembered that in three of her plays 
Trifles,’’ ‘‘ Bernice’ and ‘‘ Alison’s House ’’—she 
has recreated the figure of a woman who does not appear 
in the story, after the manner of Miss Clemence Dane’s 
““Legend.’”’ The scene of her new story is laid in the 
Middle West, in a homestead among those people whom 
Miss Glaspell knows and has portrayed for us so well, 
where the child of the family at an early age has been 
sent away for some inexplicable reason. As the girl 
grows up, far away from her natural surroundings, 
she is overcome with the sense of not “ belonging ”’ 
anywhere, and when her parents are dead returns to 
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her home in order to try to understand something of 
her inheritance. Then, from trifles which she discovers, 
letters and talk, she gradually realises the story of her 
parents’ life, and finds her own place in the world. 

Mr. Paul Bloomfield tells me that he has almost com- 
pleted his new novel, which is a picture of contemporary 
life in London after the manner of his ‘‘ The Moth of 
Holiness.’’ The book is at present untitled, though 
he has tentatively called it ‘“‘ Love Interest.” He is 
also, in collaboration with his wife, at work on a book 
on Rome for Messrs. Bell, which will consist of an 
account of Rome as it has appeared to visitors from 
the days of Dante to the days of Henry James. It will 
not be an anthology like their recent “ The Traveller’s 
Companion,” but will be written as a narrative. 

Other novels to which I am looking forward are 
Mr. Adrian Alington’s ‘‘ Mr. Jubenka ”’ and Mr. William 
Faulkner’s Sartoris.”’ 

Of books dealing with adventure one of those sure 
to be in great demand is that by Sir Douglas Mawson, 
who recently cabled his publishers that the title of his 
new book is to be “ Frozen Frontiers.”’ 

A volume of literary criticism which will, I hope, 
appeal especially to readers of THE BookMAN, is Mr. 
F. R. Leavis’s full-length work entitled ‘‘ New Bearings 
in English Poetry.” It will be remembered that Mr. 
Leavis contributed the article to the Christmas Number 
of THE Bookman, giving his choice of the best critical 
works of the year 1931, and he is of course well known 
in Cambridge and elsewhere for his pamphlet, issued 
by the Minority Press, entitled “ Mass Civilisation and 
Minority Culture,’’ which was reviewed in these pages 
at some length over a year ago. Meanwhile his wife, 
Q. D. Leavis, has also published a most entertain- 
ing book entitled “ Fiction and the Reading Public.” 
One of the main joys of this book is the question- 
naire which Mrs. Leavis sent out to about fifty 
authors of best sellers, asking their views on certain 
key points; many of their replies are incorporated in 
her thesis. 


Mr. Wells completes a Trilogy 


The publication of “‘ The Work, Wealth and Happi- 
ness of Mankind,” by H. G. Wells (10s. 6d.; Heine- 
mann), completes this famous writer’s attempt to give 
a complete picture of our age for the benefit of the next 
generation. It is the last work of a trilogy whose two 
previous volumes were the “ Outline of History” and 
the Science of Life.” 

The entire work was undertaken because of his feeling 
that it is essential for the modern age to grasp the unity 
of-the world. The first work, which gave some vision 
of history as a whole, had a success which astonished 
the author more than anyone else. As he says, “ he 
went to bed, so to speak, educational reformer, and he 
woke up best-seller.’’ But the ‘ Outline,’ valuable as 
it was, was only one step in the process of creating some 
sort of necessary synthesis. In addition to history, 
there were two other factors of the first importance— 
biology and economics. In “ The Science of Life ’’ the 
biological ground was covered, and in the present volume 
Mr. Wells turns his attention to the economic. He thus 
explains his new book: “ The author is attempting a 
book, a survey of the world, a scheme and map of doing 


which will enable him to say to anyone whatever : 
‘ This is the whole world of work and wealth, of making 
and getting and spending, and here at this point is your 
place and this is where you come in. The map is not a 
very large scale map, and consequently you and your 
sphere of activity may not loom very large, but here 
and not elsewhere is where you are. And so far as can 
be ascertained, the reason why you are at this point 
and why you do this or that and want to do so and so, is 
as follows .. .’” 

Such an enormous undertaking almost stifles criticism 
—the more so because Mr. Wells himself admits it is but 
a first attempt to do something which will be improved. 
on by later writers. But the point is that he has suc- 
ceeded in doing to a great extent what he set out to do 
and that his achievement is something which has not 
been even attempted before. 


And Mr. Huxley utters a Warning 

Meanwhile Mr. Aldous Huxley, in- his new novel, 
“ Brave New World ”’ (7s. 6d.; Chatto & Windus), has 
given a terrifying picture of what the world may be like 
under the domination of science. There is in it a great 
deal of scientific jargon (which may or may not be 
extremely impressive, according to one’s temperament) 
and some character drawing. In that it insists that. 
for a well regulated and scientific state, we may have to 
sacrifice everything that makes life worth living, and 
thus becomes an attack on the machine and machine 
mind, the book makes for righteousness, but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Huxley has not made the Noble Savage 
a sufficiently attractive character to convince us that he 
is really infinitely preferable to the ordered products of 
this futurist nightmare world. 


A New Venture 


Messrs. Benn have just undertaken a new publishing 
venture consisting of a series of Ninepenny Novels. 
Every novel appears for the first time and is written by 
an author of repute. Each one contains about one 
hundred and sixty pages, and the format is a convenient 
pocket edition size. The publishers announce that they 
intend to reverse the usual process of publishing and, 
instead of starting with an expensive edition and end- 
ing with the cheaper reprints, start with the cheap 
edition and work up to a library edition later. Their 
avowed aim is to increase the book-buying habit, and 
with that one has every sympathy, but it will be interest- 
ing indeed to see whether they can successfully attack 
the ingrained habit 
of the British public 
of frequenting lend- 
ing libraries. The 
first six titles con- 
tain novels by 
Alec Waugh, J. D. 
Beresford, Eden 
Phillpotts, Storm 
Jameson, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes 
and Naomi 
Royde-Smith. 
Other authors 
announced include 


Edgar Wallace. 
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V. Sackville-West, Joseph Hergesheimer and Stephen 
Graham. 


The Book Society 


A recent issue of Time and Tide, in an article on the 
Book Society, gave the reminder that ‘ the constitu- 
tion of the Book Society is not, after all, an Academy of 
Letters, but an enterprise of a quite different kind. It 
seems to us important to draw the distinction. The 
value of advertisement and the influence of popular 
taste are both apparent in the lists; and we think 
that in the interest of many distinguished writers and 
publishers this should be recognised.” 

It appends a list of publishers of selected and recom- 
mended books, from which 
we find that sixty-two 
books, either selected or 


the foundation of the Prize. ‘‘ It does not indicate,” 
writes the Secretary of the French Committee, “ that 
the other two books were not appreciated. Indeed the 
Committee experienced some difficulty in making up 
its mind between the novel they have chosen and Mrs. 
Naomi Mitchison’s. The unanimous vote resulted 
from the consideration that, as the object of the Com- 
mittee is to stimulate a desire for English literature, a 
volume of seven hundred and eighteen pages might 
hardly be conducive to that end, seeing that few people 
in France are able to read English as if it were their 
mother tongue.” 

It will be remembered that both Miss Benson’s and 
Mrs. Mitchison’s books were selected in the Christmas 
BoOOKMAN as among the 
three best novels of 


| 
| 1931. 
recommended, are confined THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS | 
to three publishing houses, § 4 NOVEL _ The April 
whereas thirty-two others | “The Fountain.’’ By Charles Morgan. 7s. 6d. _ “Bookman” 


can claim only sixty-four (Macmillan.) 
between them. The 

thirty-two others include 
both the University | A BIOGRAPHY 
Presses and well 

known firms as Longmans, 

Cassells, Methuen, Dent, | 
as well as ventures like the | woar 
Hogarth and Nonesuch | 
are of a quality which | 
make them _ collectors’ 
items, almost immediately ON AFFAIRS 
on publication. 


“GBS.” on 

The Nobel Prize 
There has been con- AN ESSAY 

siderable interest shown 

in last month’s article on 

the Nobel Prize, suggesting 

that our country, with its 


work as a teacher. 


Press.) 


It is impossible, this month, to do other than endorse 
the Book Society’s choice of this exquisite work. 


“The Life of Horace Walpole.’’ By Stephen 
Gwynn. 15s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Admittedly an introduction, but can one be introduced 
to the man and his friends too often ? 


. ““New Bearings in English Poetry.’’ By F. R. 
Presses, whose productions Leavis. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A book to stimulate discussion and undoubtedly of 
importance for both parties of disputants. 


“The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind.’’ 
By H. G. Wells. ros. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


An amazing achievement : 


“On Love.’’ By A. R. Orage. 2s. 6d. (Unicorn 


Distinguished in style and content : almost Platonic. 


great literary heritage, has 

not had its fair share of that award which has come to be 
looked upon as a sort of international judgment. It may 
interest readers to know that not long ago I wrote 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw, to whom it has been awarded, 
to ask if he could suggest some likely candidates. Mr. 
Shaw, however, was not to be caught. His non- 
committal, yet characteristic, reply was: ‘‘ The Nobel 
Prize cannot really be awarded to ‘ the most deserving ’ 
on examination marks. It comes in useful sometimes ; 
but the whole conception of prize-giving, as applied 
to works of art, is senseless.” 


Femina Vie Heureuse Prize 

From the three novels, ‘ Tobit Transplanted,’ by 
Stella Benson, ‘“‘ The Corn King and the Spring Queen,” 
by Naomi Mitchison, and ‘ Simpson,’ by E. Sackville- 
West, recommended to them by the British Committee, 
the French Committee have unanimously chosen Miss 
Stella Benson’s book for this year’s Femina Vie Heureuse 
Prize. This unanimous vote is unusual. I doubt 
whether it has occurred before in the twelve years since 


Next month’s BOOKMAN, 

| which will be the usual 
Spring Double Number, is 

| devoted in the main to 
Scott and Goethe, the 
centenaries of whose 
deaths occur this year. 
Among the many articles, 
Mr. Hugh Walpole will 
write on Scott, Mr. Osbert 
Burdett will discuss the 
relationship between Scott 
and Goethe, and Mr. Hugh 
Kingsmill will contribute 
an estimate of Goethe’s 
prose. His poetry will be 
dealt with by Mr. Wallace 
B. Nichols, and Mr. S. M. 
Ellis will write on “ For- 
gotten Aspects of Scott’s 
Work.” A special cover 


the crown of Mr. Wells’s 


— will be designed by Mr. 


Archibald Ziegler, the 
brilliant young artist who has been commissioned to 


execute the series of mural paintings to decorate 
Toynbee Hall. 


A Selection 


The “ selection ” of certain books which was under- 
taken in the Christmas Number has led to several 
requests for a continuation of the scheme month by 
month. Consequently, with a full realisation of the 
difficulties, I have decided to make a short recommended 
list in each issue. At the outset, however, I should like 
to make it clear that the word “ best ”’ is not implied. 
Like the Christmas selection, it is an admission of taste 
rather than an assertion of merit. Obviously, too, con- 
siderations of time alone make it impossible to read more 
than a small proportion of books available. All I claim 
for those chosen is that they are works, each in a different 
category, which I have read and enjoyed during the past 
month, and whose names I should like to pass on to 
friends. 

Ross WILLIAMSON. 


XUM 
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THE NOVELIST’S WORKSHOP 
By Arthur Wellings 


T is perhaps indiscreet of any novelist to say what 
I propose to in this article, but none save a novelist 
is really in a position to say it. What I suggest, simply 
as a basis of inquiry, 
is this: that novel- 
ists tend to be born 
into the environ- 
ment which pro- 
vides with 
their best material, 
and that sooner or 
later they find this 
environment un- 
congenial and 
escape from it, thus 
cutting themselves 
off from their prin- 
cipal source of 
inspiration, though possibly they have exhausted 
it. This I think is more or less what happened to 
D. H. Lawrence, assuming that ‘‘ Sons and Lovers 
is a far greater book than, say, ‘‘ Aaron’s Rod.” 


Arthur Wellings. 


Though the boundaries of fiction are harder to deter- . 


mine, the novelist, like the lyrical poet, has something 
to say but seldom knows when he has said it, and less 
seldom is able or willing to act on the knowledge by lay- 
ing down his pen. I am for ever coming across books 
entitled ‘‘ How to Write Fiction,”’ written by Postmaster- 
Generals, paper merchants, sealing-wax manufacturers, 
typists and others, but I never come across a book 
entitled ‘““When Not to Write” or ‘“‘ When to Stop 
Writing Altogether’’; yet such books should be 
written, and were I not overpowered by the thought of 
the suffering which it would cause innocent publishers 
and agents, I would write one which would send half a 
dozen of our most famous novelists running to their 
publishers with tears in their eyes, begging them to 
destroy the stock of their latest books. 

Obviously there are two elements in the creation of 
a novel: first, the man with his temperament, his 
spiritual idiom, and, second, the man’s accumulated 
experience, including the technical resources that he 
inherits from the past or finds around him. The man 
himself is exhausted first of all, perhaps in the very first 
work of his maturity ; that is to say, there will be few 
facets of his nature which we are not aware of by the 
time he is forty, and whether he has been writing for 
five, ten or fifteen years. If you refuse to be bluffed by 
academic professors, you will find that even the greatest 
and most protean artists are more or less restricted in 
their spiritual idiom, and even in the little mannerisms 
of expression. (For a sidelight on this see Ernest New- 
man’s book on the unconscious Beethoven.) In this 
respect novelists are luckier than painters. You cannot 
at once “‘ see’ a room full of novels as you can see a 
room full of pictures; it would be instructive and 
sometimes distressing if you could. It follows from all 
this that the more lyrical a novelist is, the sooner and 
the more obviously his books will tend to repeat each 
other. 

All novelists betray this exhaustion of subjective 


inspiration, and most of them betray in time a com- 
parative exhaustion of objective inspiration. Instead of 
collecting fresh material they dish up the old material : 
hence the present popularity of chronicles extending 
over generations or even over centuries; the novelist 
can dish up the same old stuff in each generation, and 
the public gapes like the schoolboy watching the quick- 
change artist. 

Very few books would be written if we were all able 
and willing to distinguish between what is important 
in ourselves and what is important to ourselves. Even 
the life of a man of genius is like a great roll of cloth 
from which is clipped just one tiny piece, for the purposes 
of a pattern that only becomes visible as the present 
recedes and changes into the past. People moan over 
the years which Lamb wasted in clerking, as if it 
were our loss: it was not ours so much as his. If 


- Wordsworth had had to work for a living we might have 


been spared the Ecclesiastical Sonnets; certainly we 
should not lack the ‘‘ Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality." This is not to say that we should be indifferent 
to the infliction of drudgery upon genius; on the 
contrary. But we should distinguish between injuries 
done to the man and injuries done to the artist. Energy 
is too often confused with inspiration. Lamb had the 
inspiration without an excess of energy. Dickens had 
the inspiration and excess of energy too. Latterly 
most of the energy should have found some other outlet. 
Fielding deservedly ranks as a greater novelist than 
Dickens, although Dickens was so much more prolific. 
I am not blaming Dickens ; the fault is that of society, 
which fails so lamentably to organise its resources, 
whether human or material. Ever since Scott, novel- 
writing has been too much of a profession for its good 
as an art. Bennett and Galsworthy have written too 
much, as surely as Dickens and Thackeray. Very soon, 
a few thousand years hence, no creative writer will be 
allowed to publish more than half a dozen books in his 
lifetime, and few will be allowed to publish more than 
two. That age will see wonders of condensation, as 
nowadays we see wonders of expansion. 

To make the most of them, the novelist must know 
his people through and through, and he can do that 
only by living with them, or if they are women, at 
least by being in love with them. Sometimes first in 
importance as a source of material is the novelist’s own 
family, and this was so with D. H. Lawrence, whose 
devotion to his mother diminished the importance to 
him, both as man and artist, of the women whom he 
knew later. Lawrence draws upon these two sources 
in ‘“‘ Sons and Lovers,’ and also upon the novelist’s 
third main source, his need to earn a living. The two 
young women however are far less important than his 
mother. All Lawrence’s subsequent work is burdened 
with strife and futility and defeat, human and artistic, 
because he was scarcely able to present anyone or any- 
thing save in terms of his own psychological tangle. It 
is hardly too much to say that the death of Lawrence's 
mother broke the cord which connected him with the 
life of his fellows, and made him perhaps the most 
tragic figure in all literature. 
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Lawrence shows us already how difficult it is to 
generalise about novelists and their lives, for although 
it seems true that Lawrence was indebted to his early 
environment for his best material, that he found this 
environment uncongenial and escaped from it, yet the 
death of his mother had such a withering effect upon 
his creative impulse that his escape was only physical, 
so much of him being buried in his mother’s grave. 

Hardy owed a great deal to his early environment, 
but he found it relatively congenial and was wise 
enough to remain true to it. Dickens’s indebtedness 
was equally great, but the circumstances at least were 
uncongenial and forced him to escape. Dickens of 
course was a good journalist in his novels—in ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ for instance—and he illustrates very well 
how the novelist who has the flair for “‘ going out ” after 
his material can postpone the secondary exhaustion. 
If Dickens was not as successful in doing this as he 
might have been, it was because he was deficient in self- 
criticism and because success came to him too easily. 
Galsworthy, unlike Dickens, is nothing of a journalist, 
and sometimes, though a writer of genius, he is too much 
of a gentleman for the artist in him. He flatters my 
generalisation, and one might even say that his art 
has suffered through his divorce from his early environ- 
ment—how uncongenial it was we know from “ The 
Island Pharisees’’—but in this case the divorce is 
perhaps more one of time than of space. 

A long and resourceful study of fiction on these lines 
might well lead to a scientific criticism of the novel 
such as we have yet to see. One of the greatest differ- 
ences between Victorian and post-War novelists is that 
even the best Victorians manipulated and mutilated 
their material as no good post-War novelist would dream 
of doing. The novelist who cooks up his own life in a 
novel and makes it seem pleasanter and happier than it 
could have been, or for that matter more unhappy than 


it could have been, his temperament being what it is, 
is fundamentally dishonest ; he falsifies his representa- 
tion of life at the root, for denying that temperament is 
fate is like denying some elementary law of physics. 
Whatever he does with the lives of others, where know- 
ledge is less sure and imagination has more scope, and 
whatever liberties he takes with time, place and inci- 
dent, the novelist, if he writes of his own life at all, 
should write of its essentials with the fierce integrity 
of a Rousseau, a Proust or a Barbellion. 

For very human reasons it is not easy to get novelists 
to admit even that their inspiration is exhaustible. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley agrees with me in thinking that 
most artists have found their early environment un- 
congenial; he confesses too that he has often wished 
that he had had more “ experiences,’’ seen more of 
“life,” and yet he doubts whether seeing “‘ life ’’ is really 
helpful to the artist, and thinks that the only life of 
which one can have more than a superficial knowledge 
is that in which one can somehow participate. I agree, 
but that does not settle the problem. Surely the artist 
should participate in life through a passion for living 
and a devotion to his art, and not merely offer the weak 
excuse that circumstances do not compel participation. 
The trouble is that training and habit and tempera- 
ment can be such fatal obstacles to this participation. 
Aldous Huxley selling fish in a street market, or Virginia 
Woolf behind a counter at Woolworth’s seem frivolous 
inventions. Yet they help to indicate how little of life 
is accessible even to the writer of talent or genius. 
In America before the slump, and in Russia to-day, 
it was and is easy for the writer to achieve a wide range 
of occupational experience. But it is not easy in this 
country, where menials and menial work alike are kept 
in their place, and where laying a brick is almost 
as sacred a function as removing an_ aristocratic 
appendix. 


THE CRABBE 


ROWBRIDGE is not the sleepy old town that the 
guide-books infer; it is a busy centre of the 
cloth trade and claims to be the chief town of Wiltshire, 
as it is the seat of the county council. This claim is 
disputed by Salisbury and Devizes. In March, 1814, 
George Crabbe became rector here, and he held the 
living until his death on February 3rd, 1832. He is 
buried in the church, where on the north chancel wall 
is his fine monument by Baillie, the sculptor of the 
Nelson statue in Trafalgar Square. — 

It occurred to the present rector, Mr. Nisbet Wallace, 
to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the poet’s 
death by a gathering at Trowbridge. He obtained the 
assistance of Dean Inge and Mr. John Masefield, who on 
February 3rd addressed an overflowing meeting in the 
Town Hall, under the chairmanship of the Member for 
the Division, Mr. R. Villiers Grimston. The Dean 
described the poet’s life at Trowbridge after the death 
of his wife in 1813, and compared Crabbe with Cowper, 
both of whom wrote of the poor.. Cowper, the inno- 
vator, took their woes for granted ; whereas Crabbe, 
the English Juvenal as he has been called, revolted 
against these miseries and endeavoured to remedy them. 


CENTENARY 


He stood alone as an example of the parish priest as poet. 

The Poet Laureate spoke at greater length; he 
described the poet’s love of snuff and opium, his benevo- 
lence and deliberation, sometimes mulish, his love for 
botany and fossils. Crabbe’s days were hard, but all 
days are bad for men of genius with original powers and 
new ways of looking at old problems. Dr. Johnson 
thought Crabbe’s verse original, vigorous and elegant, 
but it had the defects of ponderous morality and poetic 
jargon. Poetry should be the ecstatic expression of 
life ; Crabbe stared ruthlessly at the life of his day, 
and pleased both the eighteenth century and the post- 
Revolution world. Miss Amy Rean recited three 
extracts from Crabbe’s poems which thrilled the large 
audience. 

In the rectory was a small collection of relics, two of 
Crabbe’s arm-chairs, his walking-stick and geological 
hammer, several portraits and souvenirs of the celebra- 
tion at Aldborough in 1905. A visitor had brought the 
final manuscript of ‘“‘ The Library,’’ which the poet at 
Burke’s request transcribed in a fair round hand after 
Johnson had suggested amendments. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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EDGAR WALLACE 
The Passing of a Great Personality 


Edgar Wallace is dead. 

The world has lost a great man. 

For Wallace was great—not merely because he wrote 
some one hundred 
and fifty novels and 
thirty plays, and film 
scenarios, pen-pic- 
tures and newspaper 


but because of the 
indomitable spirit 
that made a little 
newsboy into one of 
the most amazing 
figures of his genera- 
tion, and a very fine 
gentleman withal. 
Edgar Wallace Fifty-six years ago 
in pre-War days. Wallace came into 
the world, a work- 
house child, and his first job was to sell newspapers in the 
Fleet Street in which he was to become a power. 


He enlisted in the Army and went to South Africa, and . 


it was there that he wrote a poem which made Kipling, 
then visiting Cape Town, advise him to beat his bayonet 
into a fountain-pen. 

Wallace saved money and bought his discharge, and in 
the following years made his name as a brilliant war 
correspondent, descriptive writer and all-round journalist. 

So much for his early days. 

It is with his books that I am more concerned. He 
determined to make a reputation as a writer of fiction. 
Those people who do not realise the accuracy a modern 
newspaper demands from its reporters might hint that 
his early training singularly fitted him for such a sphere ; 
they would be more right than they realised. 

Wallace’s “‘ thrillers ’’ were indeed thrilling, but they were 
not the fiction of guess-work. His knowledge of what is 
popularly called the “ underworld ”’ was astonishing. His 
criminals, his ‘“‘narks’’ and his policemen were genuine 
types. 

It is unfortunately true that when, after the War, his 
vogue became so great that even his rapid output could 
not exhaust the public demand, he sometimes allowed 
his stories to contain errors which annoyed his readers. 
It was a pity; but it was due to haste, not to ignorance 
of his subject. 

His highest level of writing, perhaps—apart from the 
clever dialogue of some of his plays—was reached in his 
early African series, in which ‘‘ Sanders of the River ”’ 
impressed one as a particularly convincing character. 

In the realm of criminology, his first effort—an immediate 
success—was ‘“‘ The Four Just Men,” put out in 1906, 
which placed him at once in the front ranks of authors 
of that genre. 

It is amusing to remember that not so many years ago 
an educated man blushed to be found reading a “ thriller.”’ 
To-day the scientist, the philosopher, the politician, as 
well as the Man in the Street, applies to the crime of which 
he reads in his newspaper the methods of his favourite 
character in detective fiction. With that revolution 
Wallace had much to do. 


articles by thescore ; 


By 
Francis D. Grierson 


He possessed an exceptionally rapid mind. To those 
who knew him, the suggestion that he employed a “ ghost” 
was as absurd as it was unjust. A man who could turn 
out an eighty thousand word serial in three days needed no 
such aid. 

One word about the man himself. It is, I think, not 
too much to say that he had no enemies. Few men attain 
fame and fortune—it is said that {1,000,000 passed through 
his hands in fees and royalties as author, playwright, 
editor and theatrical and film producer—without making 
some foes, justly or unjustly. But I have never met a 
soul who had an unkind word to say of “‘ Edgar.” 

He had a great heart. Let me give one example. A 
certain special writer on a London newspaper fell ill. 
It was found that his finances were lower than had been 
suspected. He was unknown to Wallace. A friend of 
mine got up a subscription to help the sick man. My 
friend did not know Wallace, but he wrote and told him 
the circumstances, and asked for half a guinea to swell 
the fund. I saw Wallace’s letter in reply, from which 
it is enough to quote this passage: ‘I am very glad you 
have given me a chance to help. . . . I enclose a cheque, 
and if you want more please do let me know. .. .” The 
cheque was for ten guineas ! 

Have I praised him too much? It is not here a case 
of de mortuis ... I have spoken with people who had 
never seen him, never heard his cheery voice, and they 
have told me that the news of his death had touched them 
like a personal bereavement. 

Wallace was a great soul. He lived quickly and he died 
quickly. Let us be glad at least that death came to him 
at the height of his success, before the inevitable hour when 
every man must say to himself: ‘‘ My day is over.” 


Photo: Topical Press Agency. Edgar Wallace. 
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Poet’s Corner 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: 


To-day, forty years after Gerard Manley Hopkins’s early 
death, it seems possible that he will be widely recognised 
as a genius of a very rare order, though the majority may 
continue to regard his work as “ queer stuff.’’ The writer 
who lately used that very phrase in referring to Hopkins’s 
poetry admitted, however, that as he listened to someone 
reading it aloud, he heard ‘‘ the beat of-it and the under- 
beat.”” The significant thing is that a second edition of 
the poems, edited by Robert Bridges in 1918, has now 
appeared ; and further that they are being studied by 
the younger generation, with the result that the influence 
of Hopkins’s style—as distinct from his essential ideals— 
has been traced in more than one recent volume. The 
listener’s comment, too, bears out the poet’s own words 
about his Eurydice ”’: 

“When . . . I opened and read some lines, as one com- 
monly reads whether prose or verse, with the eyes, so to say, 
only, it struck me aghast with a kind of raw nakedness and 
unmitigated violence I was unprepared for; but take breath 


and read it with the ears, as I always wish to be read, and my 
verse becomes all right.” 


It remains difficult verse, as a whole, demanding certain 
qualifications in the reader: ripe experience to realise 
that here is a link between such poets of the nineteenth 
century as Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and Swinburne, 


and the modernists ; a high degree of training to appreciate 


“the complexity and logic of his technique’’; perhaps, 
too, some measure of sympathy with a mystic’s outlook. 
Gerard Hopkins’s poems were written primarily to the 
glory of God, out of his ardent spirituality ; also to satisfy 
the extraordinarily fine sense of cadence, rhythm, phrase 
and sound from which his system of prosody was evolved. 

Father Lahey’s short study of that system, and his 
biographical sketch of Hopkins * as craftsman, artist and 
man, is the best possible introduction to the new edition of 
the Poems. The quotations from Hopkins’s letters on 
literary subjects are a more illuminating commentary on 
his own work than any critical analysis made by another 
mind. In one written in 1879 he says explicitly : 

“ But as air, melody, is what strikes me most of all in music 
and design in painting, so design, pattern, or what I am in 
the habit of calling inscape is what I above all aim at in poetry. 
Now it is the virtue of design, pattern, or inscape to be distinc- 
tive, and it is the vice of distinctiveness to become queer. 
This vice I cannot have escaped. . . . Moreover the oddness 


may make them (the poems) repulsive at first, and yet Lang 
might have liked them on a second reading.” 


Father Lahey remarks at the conclusion of his masterly 
exposition of Hopkins’s theory and practice: ‘‘ Gerard 
Hopkins will always call forth great praise and great blame.” 
But even those to whom his interpretation and method are 
alike baffling must admit that he wrote of nature as though 
the physical world had filled his vision; and of the most 
profound spiritual themes as though his whole being were 
absorbed in these alone—from the early ‘‘ Heaven-haven,”’ 
with its lovely, mannered simplicity, which has become 
familiar in anthologies, to the exaltation of ‘“‘ The Habit 
of Perfection ”’ or the final lines of ‘‘ Peace.”’ 

Among his own contemporaries, his poems evoked that 
which he called ‘‘ the fine delight that fathers thought ”’ 
in other poets ; notably in those who sought his criticism 
and valued his friendship supremely—Coventry Patmore, 
Richard Watson Dixon, and Robert Bridges. 

The outline of Gerard Hopkins’s life, outwardly un- 
eventful and unknown outside the circle of his friends 
and the Society of which he was a member, is given very 
briefly ; and Father Lahey reveals but little of the poet’s 
inner experience—perhaps because of his evident reverence 
for one of whom he writes : 


* “ Gerard Manley Hopkins.”” By G. F. Lahey, S.J. 1930. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


Poet and Prosodist By Muriel Kent 


“. . . he was, all his life, a highly original and independent 
thinker. If he became a fast friend of Newman, it was because 
he recognised in the older convert more of a kindred spirit 


than a far-distant leader. . . . If he was a pupil of Pater... 
it is probable that the master was still too young and reticent 
to mould his gifted pupil. . . . Then again Jowett with his 


seductive liberalism failed to have any permanent influence 
on his young pupil. Liddon and Pusey, when they discovered 
that his conversion was imminent, failed to make Hopkins 
deviate from the path his subtle reasoning had pointed out.” 


Gerard Manley Hopkins was born in 1844, the eldest 
child of gifted parents, and from an early age he came 
under literary and artistic influences in his own family, 
to which he responded so readily that “‘ his elders were 
more than a little alarmed at his youthful accomplish- 
ments.’’ At the age of twelve he was sent to the Grammar 
School at Highgate—‘‘a place formerly associated with 
such illustrious names as Lamb, Keats, Coleridge, and De 
Quincey ’’—where Ernest Hartley Coleridge, a grandson 
of the poet, was among his friends, and where he first came 
into contact with R. W. Dixon, then acting as a master 
in the school. Dixon recalled afterwards ‘‘a pale young 
boy, very light and active, with a very meditative and 
intellectual face. . . . If I am not deceived, that boy got 
a prize for English poetry.”’ This was ‘‘ The Escorial,” a 
more ambitious effort than his other early poems, and it 
was followed in 1862 by “‘ A Vision of Mermaids,” in which 
his increasingly rich imagination is evident; this also 
won a school prize. In the same year, ‘‘ the whole course 
of his life was changed by his winning an exhibition for 
Balliol College, Oxford.” 

His Oxford years (1863-67) were filled with hard and 
varied reading, and close friendships with those who shared 
his scholarly and zsthetic tastes. It was a period of intel- 
lectual and religious cross-currents, and eventually Gerard 


Gerard Manley HopKins. 
(Oxford University Press). 
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Hopkins passed through crisis to a decision which involved 
immeasurable sacrifice for one of his temperament. On 
October 21st, 1866, he was received into the Roman 
obedience by Newman, who had responded to the young 
man’s request for guidance with all “his refined sensi- 
bilities and exquisite delicacy.”” Acting on his strong 
advice, Hopkins remained at Oxford to study for his 
degree, and took a First in Greats in the spring of 1867. 

For a short time he taught in the Oratory School, and 
spent two summer vacations abroad before he entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Roehampton. It was during a tour in 
Switzerland (1868) that he kept a private diary, from which 
Father Lahey quotes at some length in an appendix to his 
book. These notes show, both in perception and expression, 
the kindled powers of an “ intrinsically poetic ’’ mind ; 
and already it was on the “ inscape”’ and “ instress’”’ of 
every scene that Gerard Hopkins’s gaze was concentrated. 

Such was the vision that he carried into his new life at 
Roehampton or at Stonyhurst, to which he was transferred 
in 1870 to take a three-year course in philosophy. He had 
burnt his early poems before becoming a Jesuit and, as he 
explained later, ‘‘ had resolved to write no more, as not 
belonging to my profession.’’ But “all the while his 
diaries continue this faithful recording of impressions. 
His finely developed sensibilities are never idle.’’ For 
seven years he produced “‘ nothing but two or three little 
presentation pieces which occasion called for ’’ ; but mean- 
while his creative impulse was forging its own tools for the 
future within the conditions he had whole-heartedly accepted. 

“Elected Silence, sing to me 
And beat upon my whorled ear ; 


Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I care to hear. 


“Shape nothing, lips; be lovely-dumb : 
It is the shut, the curfew sent 
From there where all surrenders come 
Which only makes you eloquent.”’ 

In 1875, at the prompting of his rector, he wrote ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Deutschland,’ in which Hopkins himself 
declared that he had realised on paper a new rhythm that 
had long haunted his ear. Though Dr. Bridges said of this 
poem that it stood before the later ones “like a great 
dragon folded in the gate to forbid all entrance,’’ the 
discerning will discover in it, not only a lofty central idea, 
but ‘‘ many individual marvellous lines ’’ like these : 


“Ground of being, and granite of it: 
Grasp God, throned behind 
Death with a sovereignty that heeds but hides, bodes 

but abides.” 


past all 


After a theological course at St. Bueno’s College, North 
Wales, Hopkins was for a time select preacher at Farm 
Street Church, proceeding later to Oxford and Liverpool. 
In 1884 he was appointed lecturer in the Chair of Greek at 
the Royal University of Ireland. Jowett had named him 
“the star of Balliol ’’ on the strength of his attainments as 
a Greek scholar; and he entered on his classical fellow- 
ship as one of a choice group of scholars sent by the Society 
to the rescue of the languishing Catholic University College. 
Such spare time as he had was given to literary work, read- 
ing and music. In the fifth year of his work at Dublin he 
became seriously ill with hic eames fever, and died on 
June 8th, 1889. 

During the later years of his life Gerard Hopkins’s 
faculties, as philosopher, critic and poet, reached their 
fruition. Form took for him a peculiar clearness of out- 
line, and colour a deeper glow. At all times clouds and 
birds had an endless fascination for his eyes: 

heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird—the achieve of, the mastery of the thing ! ”’ 


He once said that ‘“‘ The Windhover ”’ was the best thing 
he ever wrote. In contrast with that study of “ brute 
beauty and valour and act ”’ in the morning light, his diary 
records that a golden-crested wren flew into his reem Wu. 
night, and he “smoothed and fingered the little orange 
and yellow feathers which are hidden in it.’’ Detail such 
as that, the beauty of ‘‘ dappled things ’’—“ all things 
counter, original, spare, strange ’’—moved him to a rapture 
of tenderness and praise. 

Robert Bridges, the chosen custodian of the poems, 
long outlived the friend for whom his love and eager 
appreciation never failed. He waited many years before 
he judged the literary public ready for the collected work 
of a poet so subtle and elusive. At last he sent out the 
volume with a prefatory sonnet which recalls once more 
the radiant personality of Gerard Manley Hopkins, with 
his large capacities for joy and suffering, his soaring 
intellect and elect spirit : 


“Go forth: amid our chaffinch flock display 
Thy plumage of far wonder and heavenward flight! ”’ 


POEMS. By Clere Parsons. 2s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


All great poetry reaches beyond the mere logic of words. 
It has overtones of meaning which cannot be snared in 
any known verbal system. (Hence, incidentally, the 
iniquity of that school-time torture, the paraphrase.) 
The possession of this ‘‘ opulent lovely tongue that has no 
name ”’ is indeed the final measure of all poetry. Magic 
is perhaps a simpler analogy for this divine, mysterious 
quantity ; or as Clere Parsons expresses it in one of these 
posthumous poems : 


“‘Tt is the original rhythm whence speech sprung, 
*The dog feels too before the fire which burns 
These crazy flames his deft thought leaps among.”’ 


And it is the astonishing merit of this poet that, at so 
early an age, he should have succeeded in capturing so 
much of this magic in his lines : 


“” Amiable month unglove thy lovely hand 
And with soft fingers conjure from the waste 
Barren dry desolate sandstone of the mind 
And stagnant pools of stale and weary thought, 
Rich water-lilies lightly to. be embraced 


“ By rainbow-tailed delirious dragonflies 
Whose arrowing vivid sudden amazing flight 
In summer stings the quiet bowls of shade 
Bestirred by thee my thoughts again shall dive 
Into remote space like violet rays of light.” 


Clere Parsons was only twenty-three when he died. 


Nothing is more poignant than the death of a young poet ; 
then, more than at most times, does it seem crassly purpose- 
less to bring life so near to perfection only to flick it away 
into oblivion again. Nevertheless, speculation as to what 
Clere Parsons might have achieved is idle ; our sole concern 
here is with what he actually did achieve. In quantity it 
was little enough—the present posthumous collection 
contains only eighteen poems; but in quality it was rich 
and rare. It would be easy to maintain that he allowed 
himself to be too much influenced by T. S. Eliot and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. “ Staring at Shops with Vacant 
Eye’”’ is a piece of virtuosity that Hopkins would have 
admired ; ‘‘ Restaurant’’ is a watered version of an 
imagined fragment by T. S. Eliot; and there are echoes 
of Gertrude Stein and Laura Riding perhaps in “‘ Different.’ 
These things said, however, there remains a majority of 
poems instinct with no one but Clere Parsons himself; in 
that majority, dexterity of craftsmanship has been sub- 
ordinated to the poet’s prime intention of expressing him- 
self and himself alone. By nature a romantic and an 
emotionalist, he could not long have remained bound to a 
school whose watchword in poetry was Intellectualism ; 
he would of course have continued a keen formalist, but 
increasingly he would have sought, and found, his inspira- 
tion along dusky slopes of sense.” 

This is poetry based on the true Elizabethan tradition. 
Ill could we afford, in these cerebrally debased days, the 
loss of such a lyric hand. C. HENRY WARREN. 
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CHARLES WILLIAMS 


(‘Born 1886. His poems include ‘‘ The Silver Stair,’’ 1912; ‘‘ Poems of Conformity,” 1917; ‘‘ Divorce,’ 1920; ‘‘ Windows 
of Night,”’ 1925; ‘‘ Heroes and Kings,” 1930. He has written two books of plays, ‘‘A Myth of Shakespeare” and ‘“‘ Three 
Plays,” and three novels, ‘‘ War in Heaven,”’ “‘ Many Dimensions’’ and ‘“‘ The Place of the Lion.’’ His critical works 
include ‘‘ Poetry at Present”’ ; an anthology of “‘ Victorian Narrative Verse,” with an Introduction ; an Introduction to the 

second edition of ‘*‘ Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins” ; and ‘‘ The English Poetic Mind,” which is in the press.) 


By Eustace Portugal 


Mr. Charles Williams, poet, mystic, novelist, critic and 
playwright, is, in all he does, an intellectual adventurer. 


Charles Williams. 


He is a mental counterpart of the Three Musketeers. 
Where D’Artagnan and his friends, with agile wit and 
skilful sword-play, strode carelessly through worlds of 
intrigue looking for romance, Mr. Williams’s nimble and 
inquisitive mind, armed with that strange blend of erudi- 
tion and innocence which is the essence of scholarship, 
boldly explores the dangerous territories of mysticism and 
principles, searching for a final calm. 

Within the confines of this world of introspection, Mr. 
Williams moves easily and gracefully ; but when he en- 
larges his scope to include external happenings and physical 
activities, he stumbles and often falls. 

He is primarily and most successfully a poet ; and it is 
in his poetry that the intellectual adventurer is most 
apparent. In “ Richmond Park” he is walking with 
friends when— 

“My soul was ‘ware, all suddenly, 
It trod a dangerous cleft. 
My heart between two strange hearts beat, 
Of livelihood bereft.”’ 
The poet describes how he 


“dropped to separating depths, 
And drifted there alone.’ 


and how, as a blessed release, 


“|. , God drew back this soul of mine 
Into its earthly ark ; 
I saw the lights of Putney shine 
Beneath us in the dark, 
And—God be thanked !—I heard my friends 
Talking in Richmond Park.”’ 


He wanders fearfully in “‘ the high world of principles,”’ and 


though it has an irresistible attraction for him, he 1s con- 
tinually retreating to the external world to regain self- 
confidence. ‘‘ The Window ”’ begins thus : 
“Put out the candles, friend, while I unclose 

The window of our thought upon the night, 

Time, and the world, where London, light by light, 

Twinkles away into an unknown end 

And darkness at the edge of Being flows ;”’ 


But soon 


“cracks of chaos open on each side ; 
Thought, living, looks into the bottomless pit,”’ 


auu ue abjures : 
“Shut down the window, light the candles, friend ; 
This way we lean o’er madness,” 
finally, grasping like a dying man at the platitude, reality : 
“Here lies my Herrick, in the farther room 
They are playing Grieg; come in, let us attend.” 
His poems are instinct with the religious humility known 
as reverence. As evidence, here are some characteristic 
Williams epigrams : 


“‘T from their welcome, not their frown, 
In shelter would obscurely hide.” 


and 
“This all things have taught me, 
To desire no more 
Than to be the dust again 
That I was before!’”’ 
and finally : 


““I bore my labour, but, O Lord, 
I could not stomach the reward !”’ 


Restraint is everywhere present in these poems. There is 
no thunder and lightning, as with Mr. Chesterton; no 
stormy seas or roaring torrents; but the almost terrifying 
peace of a vast, calm lake. 

It is this sane, controlled outlook which makes Mr. 
Williams’s sonnets to Michal among the most tender and 
beautiful things in modern poetry ; and at the same time 
emphasises the strange quality of his experimental verse. 
*“ Theobald’s Road,”’ which comes into this category, is the 
sort of poem Einstein might have written ; the calm manner 
of its telling renders it extraordinarily exciting. 

As a critic of poetry, Mr. Williams is sensitive and sympa- 
thetic in the highest degree ; and his poetic attributes are 
happily employed in his novels, which are unique in present- 
day fiction, 

When, after an excessive dose of “‘ realist ’’ books, I first 
read ‘‘ War in Heaven,”’ I felt as though I had been trans- 
ported from a mud bath to an altar among the stars. But 
once I had adjusted my viewpoint, Mr. Williams’s fantastic 
and colourful ideas, which had seemed blinding in their 
brilliance, fell into place and pattern like the pieces of a 
kaleidoscope. 

On a second reading I began to find faults. I realised 
that Mr. Williams has little sense of narrative; and that 
his characters are inverted robots, utterly thoughtful and 
entirely inhuman. Sir Giles Tumulty for example, with 
his perpetual blasphemy and abuse, is merely Sir Jasper 
of the old melodramas, tricked up in the fashionable costume 
of the psychologist. And there perhaps lies the kernel of 
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the matter. Mr. Williams’s novels are so much intellectual 
blood and thunder. 

Consider the theme of ‘‘ War in Heaven ’’—a conflict 
between archdeacon and arch-villain, saint and satanist, 
for a chalice believed to be the Holy Grail. It is the 
treasure-hunt all over again; and we can no more believe 
in the reality of the bullying Gregory Persimmons than we 
could in that of the hirsute gentleman who foreclosed the 
mortgage. 

There followed ‘‘ Many Dimensions,” the tale of a stone 
which is “ all that was left of the Crown of Suleiman ben 
Daood, King in Jerusalem,’’ and which enables its possessor 
to move from one point to another in space and time with- 
out being conscious of the intervening passage. The stone 
is made to multiply itself ; there is a struggle for possession 
of the types; and finally, through the medium of a girl 
who is “‘ the Path for the Stone,”’ we read that ‘‘ the Stone 
sank slowly through her whole presented nature to its 
place in the order of the universe.”’ 

This is the least impressive of Mr. Williams’s novels. 
Sir Giles Tumulty, who was unconvincing enough in ‘‘ War 
in Heaven,” gets right out of hand; and the author 
does not kill him until he has done the book irreparable 
harm. 

“ The Place of the Lion,’’ Mr. Williams’s third and latest 
novel, is his most ambitious and successful. He takes the 
hypothesis that ‘“‘ between a world of living principles, 


existing in its own state of being, and this present world, 
a breach had been made.’’ We are shown mankind being 
sucked into the world of animal principles from which it 
was originally derived, and how finally ‘‘ the Ideas who are 
the Principles of everlasting creation . . . who are the 
Cherubim and Seraphim of the Eternal . . . were sum- 
moned by the authority of man from their incursion into 
the world of man.” 

Anthony Durrant, the hero of this novel, is often almost 
real; and I was delightfully shocked to note one character 
observing: ‘“‘ This is very good mutton.’’ Shocked 
because the atmosphere of his novels is such that one 
visualises his characters as drinking nothing but Holy 
Water, or eating nothing but the skins of Evil Serpents ; 
and delighted because it gives cause to hope that Mr. 
Williams is acquiring a more accurate sense of proportion. 

The themes of his novels are fantastic; and his classic 
prose illuminates their improbability. There are innumer- 
able passages which linger in one’s mind; for instance, in 
“ The Place of the Lion,’’ in the chapter headed ‘‘ The Place 
of Friendship.” 

Though his novels are not of the highest significance, 
they are entertainments too good and too unusual to be 
missed. It is an interesting speculation to ponder on the 
nature of Mr. Williams’s next novel, if he were made to 
work as a newspaper reporter until it was written. His 
gain in psychology might strengthen his philosophy. 


ARTHUR MACHEN 


The Johnsonian figure has disappeared from literature 
and from “‘ the Street ’’ for ever, for literature is no longer 
an intimate affair. Authors do not form one circle, but a 
hundred cliques. There is no one figure upon which the 
eye can centre with satisfaction, no Dictator, no hulking, 
lovable Authority. One of the last of such figures vanished 
from London when Arthur Machen (by birth of Wales, but 
a Londoner of great standing) disappeared to the country. 

Arthur Machen had long been a legend ; some of his best 
work had been written before many of the more flourishing 
younger writers were born. His prose has a sonority which 
has nothing in common with the swiftness of that of to-day. 
His autobiographical trilogy, ‘“‘ Things Near and Far,” 
Far-Off Things and “‘ The London Adventure,” belong 
in atmosphere to the London of Dickens. He himself 
created a legend which is likely to go down to history— 
that of the Angels of Mons—a myth so heartily accepted 
that its author at one time hardly dared to assert that it 
emanated from his own brain. 

When a legend becomes clothed in corporate form, as it 
occasionally does, it is apt to disappoint, but no one who 
has ever met Machen in the flesh has confessed the least 
sense of loss. He is probably the best talker, the best host 
and the greatest ‘‘ character ”’ left in letters. 

Years ago Arthur Machen was an actor. He and his 
wife played many parts in the Benson company, and their 
anecdotes of this time of their lives are richly amusing. 
His stage career has left a curious legacy—a deep and 
resonant voice which is the perfect vocal counterpart of 
his prose; and a Johnsonian aspect. Voice and aspect 
are the resolution, the synthesis of a rare personality. 
Johnson would have approved his conversation. It is full of 
erudition, borne without a trace of pomposity, and embrac- 
ing a wide and curious range of subjects ; it is kindly; it 
is humorous and it is opinionated. It would have rung 
like true metal in the famous club. To-day, so lost is the 
art of conversation that it sounds strange. It is like being 
transplanted to another century; one listens, but has 
lost the art of response. ‘‘ A strange creature—a little 
dumb, I think,’’ perhaps rings Machen’s voice when one 
has gone, but the dumbness has been one of wonder that 
there are still such people as Machen left—-people who can 
converse, who can communicate. 


By Oliver Warner 


The quintessence of Machen is no doubt to be found by 
the reader in his trilogy, just as Johnson’s spiritual auto- 
biography is enclosed within the pages of that hearty, fine 
and neglected novel, ‘‘ Rasselas.’’ But Machen, like John- 
son, is a critic too. His stirring little treatise, ‘‘ Hiero- 
glyphics,”” which Mr. Secker publishes in his New Adelphi 
Library, is a minor gem of creative criticism, one which 
contains as surprising a postulate of fine art as is to be 
found anywhere, even in the pages of Mr. Clive Bell. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Arthur Machen, 
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XV—HANS CAROSSA 
By C. M. Rickmers 


The award by Switzerland of the Gottfried Keller prize 
for Literature to Hans Carossa, and the celebration of the 
event by the P.E.N. Club in Ziirich are a sign that the fame 
of this Bavarian writer is spreading beyond his own country. 
To those who have felt the peculiar charm of his writing, 
distilled essence as it seems of a singularly fine character, 
his growing reputation is no surprise. Though his books 
are not written for the mass, having nothing sensational 
in them, his gift of endowing ordinary everyday happenings 
with dramatic interest, his power 
of writing of himself without 
egotism or vanity, his touches of 
quiet humour, his inexhaustible 
treasury of poetic imagery and 
deep love of nature explain why 
editions of some of his works have 
run into thousands. 

His genius developed slowly, like 
a rare flower whose perfection is 
the outcome of gradual growth and 
absorption of all that is best in its 
soil and surroundings. His books 
reveal a tender and sensitive spirit. 
He is neither cynical nor dis- 
illusioned, and the sordid aspects 
ot life have no place in his writing. 
His style too is a masterly example 
of clarity and precision. 

A doctor by profession and the 
son of one, Hans Carossa was born 
in 1878 in a small village in 
Bavaria. As his name suggests, 
he is a product of that racial blend 
of North and South, of Teuton 
and Italian that has in the past 
given Germany many of her dis- 
tinguished sons. 

His earliest works were poems, 
but his prose writings, by which 
he is perhaps best known, are saturated with poetry. 
Though his latest book, ‘“‘ Der Arzt Gion ”’ (‘‘ Dr. Gion ”’), 
only just published, is hailed by some of his admirers as 
the crown of his literary achievement, nothing can dim 
the fame of the three works in which Carossa’s peculiar 
gifts find such perfect expression. These are ‘ Eine 
Kindheit”’ Childhood ’’), ‘‘ Verwandlungen einer 
Jugend ”’ (‘‘ Youth in Transition ’’) and his ‘‘ Rumanisches 
Tagebuch (“‘ A Rumanian Diary ’’). 

An earlier work published in 1913, ‘‘ Dr. Biirger’s Ende,” 
describes the mental anguish of a young doctor whose sensi- 
tive nature, overwhelmed by pity for human suffering, sees 
but one way out of ever deepening despair—self-destruction. 
Was it the divergent natures of father and mother meeting 
in the son that provoked the conflict in Carossa’s mind 
at a critical point in his career? It may be so for the 
book, like his other works, is autobiographical, though the 
fact was not made known until later. It has been com- 
pared to Goethe’s “ Werther,” for just as Goethe found 
salvation in writing of his hero’s sorrows, so Carossa gained 
relief from inward tension and found himself as artist in 
the writing of this book. 

In ‘‘ Eine Kindheit,’” published in 1928, he gives a 
delightful picture of his early life—wonderful glimpses of a 
child’s mind with its curious ideas and fancies. Life in 
the country, a lively intelligence and a boy’s eager curiosity 
in his surroundings awoke and nourished that intimacy 
with nature that pervades all his writing. 


He was happy in his parents, whose treatment of him 
seems to have been singularly wise. The mother’s strain 
of asceticism is traceable in her son, and it is interesting 
to read how his father once cured him of a too exuberant 
tendency to self-mortification. 

A delightful chapter is ‘‘ The Conjurer,’’ where the 
relations between eager childhood with its boundless faith, 
and old age on the edge of the grave, is described with 
dramatic power. ‘‘ Die Beichte’’ (‘‘ Confession’’) is a 
revelation of the workings of the 
youthful mind when faced by some 
turning-point in life. Here pre- 
paring for his first confession, what 
a perfect witness his experiences 
are to a truth that the boy even 
then dimly felt, that moments of 
spiritual rapture are like the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth and 
cannot be called up by an effort of 
will. 

“Die Verwandlungen einer 
Jugend ”’ (1929) is a record of his 
youth passed at the Catholic gym- 
nasium in Landshut. He gives 
us interesting glimpses of this 
institution, corresponding as it 
does to the English public school. 
There are vivid pictures of masters 
and schoolfellows, of boyish friend- 
ships, and we learn a good deal 
from his candid self-criticism of 
adolescent ideas and yearnings. 
We learn too what fatal possi- 
bilities lurk in adult misunder- 
standing of youth and its problems. 

His ‘‘ Rumanisches Tagebuch,”’ 
published in 1924, has the 
characteristics of his other 
works. This record of Carossa’s 
experiences as an army doctor on the Rumanian Front 
has little in common with the usual War book. In this 
book he is the poet who hears God in the still, small 
voice rather than in the strong wind and the earthquake. 
Vividly, at times with quiet humour, he describes the daily 
life of a battalion on the march and in action. We notice 
a certain detachment here, a serenity that daily trials and 
worries, even danger and death are powerless to disturb. 

How skilfully he can touch a chord of sympathy in us 
for an unlovable character as when the shabby, stained 
uniform of a fussy, irascible officer becomes for him the 
symbol of comradeship in common hardships and dangers. 
Wife and children are never far from his thoughts, and 
they people his dreams. How his poetic fancy glories in 
describing these shadowy, confused and fantastic fragments 
of fact and fancy, conscious and subconscious life that pass 
like a kaleidoscope through sleep. 

It is part of Carossa’s art to make the ‘commonest 
material objects serve as symbols of the immaterial world. 
The leaden bell that, dipped in oxygen, sounds like 
silver typifies the purifying of human nature by some 
startling experience. This gift is illustrated in his descrip- 
tion of the dying kitten. He has written nothing more 
exquisite, more moving than this. In a wonderful passage 
he writes of the almost mystical experience he went through 
during its passing. The uncomprehending may smile and 
regard the whole episode as exaggerated when men were 
dying around in every conceivable form of agony. But 
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to one who lives like Carossa in close communion with 
nature, who believes that everything in it—birds, beasts, 
even inanimate matter may become the vehicle of spiritual 
experience, there is nothing surprising in this quickening 
of insight of which he became conscious. 

His poem at the end of the book is a clarion call to the 
world to rise spiritually purified from the terrible experiences 


of the War. It is the outpouring of a soul dwelling on a 
spiritual plane to whom is vouchsafed the vision of a world 
founded on sacrifice. To one living in such an atmosphere 
life’s failures, death and suffering are transfigured. ‘“‘ Life,”’ 
he says, “is ever bringing forth out of its super- 
abundance more life; one day it will vibrate as the 
spirit wills.” 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY : 


Foreigners are often surprised to hear of the remarkable 
part played by Jewish authors in German literary life. 
Even many German readers cannot avoid being greatly 
astonished when learning the names of all those famous 
writers who have Jewish blood in their veins. This col- 
laboration of German and Jewish elements, as it were, has 
been continuously increasing for the last hundred years. 
Even without regarding the scores of second- and third- 
class poets and novelists, it would not be possible to give 
anything like an exhaustive enumeration of Jewish men 
of letters who are generally acknowledged to belong to 
Germany’s most representative authors. To pick out a 
few names at random I should mention Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Jakob Wassermann, Arnold Zweig, Stefan Zweig, Franz 
Werfel, Emil Ludwig, Arthur Schnitzler, Hugo von Hoff- 
mannsthal, Max Brod and Franz Kafka—a list that could 
easily be multiplied. 

At first sight this seems all the more puzzling, as the 
Jewish portion of Germany’s population hardly amounts to 
one per cent. However in view of the fact that most 
German Jews belong to the middle class, and that practically 
all of them have the intense desire of giving their children 
a thoroughly good education, this disproportional participa- 
tion in the intellectual life of Germany becomes more 
understandable. 

It is easy enough to speak about Jewish authors, though 
it turns out much more difficult to conceive an approxi- 
mately correct idea of what could be called “‘ the Jewish 
element in German literature.’’ Hardly any valuable 
research work has so far been done in this respect. And yet 
the uncommonly heated and often passionate discussion 
which is continuously carried on about that topic bears 
evidence that there simply must be such a thing as a Jewish 
way of writing. It certainly may seem that this is a 
matter of feeling rather than of clear and concrete formula. 
Actually this should not be too surprising if we are to 
believe in Buffon’s famous sentence about the close con- 
nection between character and style. After all, that there 
is a difference between the purely German and the Jewish 
mentality cannot be questioned. 

Perhaps the most striking peculiarity of Jewish writing 
is an extremely precise and often irritatingly analytical 
description of the tiniest features of human beings. Fre- 
quently those figures are grieved by some kind of injustice 
done to them, and in consequence fighting a hopeless battle 
against superior powers. It is worth noticing that both 
Freud and Adler are Jews, and that the majority of the 
scientists expanding and propagating psychoanalytical 
methods, as well as their many followers, belong to the 
same race. Most of such ‘‘ Jewish ”’ books are filled with 
fierce and pathetic criticisms of the eternal wrongs of human 
society. Thus it happens that they more often create a 
negative and destroying impression than those of gentile 
authors who, to an incomparably higher degree, prefer a 
pleasing if not admiring outlook on life and society. Realis- 
ing their weakness in this never-ending struggle with all- 
powerful forces of evil, Jewish writers have developed 
weapons of their own: aggressive wit, withering irony and 
biting sarcasm. Their influence upon the various ranks 
of journalism reaches so far that one simply cannot 


Jewish Writers 


understand the specific traits of this profession in Germany 
without a fair knowledge of the Jewish part. 

The way those undeniable facts are interpreted and 
judged by the numerous parties and factions of the German 
population, lacks soberness and discrimination often enough. 
All the more would it be necessary to go down to the sources 
and get a clear view of such figures as Heinrich Heine and 
Ludwig Borne, who were the first two great manifestations 
of this Jewish element. Over a century has elapsed since 
the time of their stirring fights for new forms of writing. 
Nevertheless both are still the most suitable objects for 
studying this elusive problem. Bérne lost his public at 
least two generations ago, while Heine’s still lasting popu- 
larity mainly rests upon his lyrical poems. And yet both 
authors are extremely alive through the strong effect they 
have had on the following development of the German 
style. In fact they must be called the creators of modern 
German journalism. Although not at all on good terms 
with each other, both were united in their opposition to 
Goethe and his innumerable religious adherents. In those 
they saw an unpolitical, conservative, if not reactionary 
obstacle against the modern democratic ideals of revolu- 
tionary France which they loved, admired and propagated 
with such intensity. 


However to-day they are not only still effective, but 
again topical, as Ludwig Marcuse clearly points out in his 
two volumes, ‘“‘ Revolutionar und Patriot, Das Leben 
Ludwig Bérnes”’ (‘‘ Revolutionary and Patriot, The Life 
of L. B.” Leipzig: Paul List Verlag), and “‘ Heinrich Heine, 
Ein Leben zwischen gestern und morgen ”’ (‘‘ H.H., A Life 
between Yesterday and To-morrow.’’ Berlin: Rowohlt 
Verlag). Herr Marcuse, himself a journalist and literary 
critic, is well acquainted with Jewish matters and mentality. 
In consequence his books are new examples of the old rule 
that the best descriptions of human characters seem to be 
furnished by those writers who are more or less akin to the 
types they present. In ‘‘ Revolutionaér und Patriot ’’ the 
main stress is laid upon Bérne’s embittered fight against 
Goethe’s indifference to the practical, progressive, every- 
day struggle for bourgeois freedom and concrete help for 
the poor. Of particular interest are those passages which 
show the very slow and reluctant development from the 
credulous, optimistic idealist Borne who condemned any 
application of force to the disillusioned, inexorable, matter- 
of-fact revolutionary who evoked the admiration of 
thousands. Against the traditional belief that Heine ought 
to be classified very similarly to the politician Boérne, the 
other volume of Ludwig Marcuse emphasises the lyrical 
side of this poet. Though the actual effect of both authors 
lay chiefly on the same level, they gained their strength 
and enthusiasm from two opposite sources. 

These volumes are the best guides to such problematic 
figures as Heine and Bérne. Although one may not in 
every point agree with the author, the whole conception is 
undoubtedly original and gives rise to renewed reflection. 
In addition we find here a good deal of cultural history : 
the beginnings of liberalism in Germany. Both books 
should be welcomed by all those readers who like bio- 
graphical and historical studies not only for biography’s 
and history’s sake. SIEGFRIED KOsTERICH. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF INDIA 


India and the British. 
By Patricia Kendall. 16s. (Scribners.) 


The trouble about books on India is that they nearly 
always prove too much. Given those facts which the 
Simon Commission’s Report has made familiar to the 
public, it is easy enough to make out a virtually unanswer- 
able case for or against rapid political progress in the 
sub-continent. The notorious divisions between the great 
Indian communities, together with caste divisions within 
the largest of those communities, constitute by themselves 
an obstacle greater than any unifying statesman has yet 
surmounted in any part of the world. Then, a seemingly 
hopeless lack of relation between voting power and mili- 
tary power, whereby sixty-five per cent. of India’s fighting 
men are drawn from a single province, the Punjab, and 
the millions of the great province of Bengal cannot produce 
a single soldier, is enough to discourage the most optimistic. 
And so the case against rapid and far-reaching political 
transformation can be developed. On the other hand, 


even apart from the fact that this country has pledged. 


itself to advance India towards self-government in the 
measure in which her peoples show capacity for it, the 
events of the last fifteen years have made the indefinite 
continuance of the existing system impossible. The 
fullest and fairest summary of difficulties and opportunities 
is still to be found in the most admirable Report of the 
Simon Commission; but a book like Mrs. Kendall’s is 
not therefore superfluous. 

For one recommendation it is the work of an American 


observer who cannot be suspected of the complacency 


imputed to some British apologists for our rule in India; 
and then it is the work of one who is more concerned 
about the general welfare of the people than about the 
justification of any particular doctrine. It is disfigured, 
though more in chapter headings than in substance, by 
that desolating American journalistic vivacity : thus there 
are chapters and sections headed, ‘‘Come With Me to 
India!”’, ‘“‘ Heartbeat of India,’’ ‘‘ Bi-section of Baal,” 
“The European Boomerang,” ‘“‘ Eastward Ho! Cried 
Europe.” The mathematically learned of her readers 
will no doubt understand what she intends when she heads 
a chapter, ‘‘ The Porism of Government,’’ though the rest 
will be probably unaware that a porism is a proposition 
dealing with conditions that render a given problem capable 
of innumerable solutions. All of them on this side of the 
Atlantic will be irritated by the journalistic trick of pre- 
senting Calcutta as ‘‘ Power on Silt ” and Agra as “ Sepul- 
chre of Beauty.”” But we must bear with these things, 
for Mrs. Kendall is quite in earnest, and really has taken 
trouble by reading and by inquiry on the spot to acquaint 
herself with the truths of the Indian situation. 

It is among her merits that she does not mistake the 
Indian political movement for an effort, analogous to so 
many we have known in Europe, towards continuous 
national evolution. In her final chapter she remarks 
about Hinduism in its social and political aspects that 
“the basic thought structure, by reason of social and 
religious training, rests upon static ideals and static require- 
ments,” and shrewdly adds, ‘‘ this is conducive to medita- 
tive opinion, but prohibitive of constructive conception.” 
In her view, which is certainly just, as regards an enormous 
majority of Hindus, the movement to eliminate the British 


By T. Earle Welby 


is not preliminary to progress along distinctively Indian 
lines, but merely preliminary to a relapse in most matters 
into the status quo ante. It is not that among Hindus 
and among other of the communities of India persons 
who would be called progressive in Europe or America 
are lacking, but that, whether out of conviction or as a 
matter of strategy, the most of them are deeply committed 
to the restoration or intensification of codes and usages 
incompatible with democracy. 

It could hardly be expected of a visitor to India like 
Mrs. Kendall that she should perceive the whole extent 
of the change that has occurred within living memory in 
the attitude of Indian intellectuals towards social reform. 
Time was when influential Indian public men agitated 
strenuously for beneficent social change, but it was soon 
represented to them that every time they insisted on 
social evils in India they were weakening the case for 
political advance. Ultimately, certain Theosophical and 
sentimental influences from the West assisting the process, 
it became a point of honour with a large number of the 
younger generation of Indian nationalists to defend all 
manner of previously criticised social usages and abuses 
as expressive of the genius of India. The word went 
round, from the more fatuous of those Occidentals who 
swoon with vague spiritualism at the mere mention of the 
East, that the East was as spiritual as the West was sunk 
in gross materialism. One or other of those Occidentals 
who are more Oriental than any Oriental has ever been 
communicated to the Press of India certain lines of Matthew 
Arnold’s describing how the East heard the legions thunder 
past, then plunged in thought again, or, to speak more 
coarsely, resumed its coma. The quotation, produced 
with pride as if plunging were all and the quality and 
direction of the thought nothing, adorned the leading 
articles of Indian nationalist papers at least once a week 
during all the years in which I, in a small way. was intro- 
ducing a little carnality into journalism in that country ; 
and it is not to be doubted that a great part of the agitation 
for Home Rule is inspired by a strong craving for conditions 
that would admit of the resumption of reverie. 

Unfortunately, such being the habit of legions, the 
legions are extremely likely to thunder past again, and 
Matthew Arnold’s patient, deep disdain is not a very 
effective way of dealing with the drums and tramplings 
of conquest. Mrs. Kendall, with nothing particularly new 
to say on this subject, is well enough aware of the risks 
of attack from without and commotion created from within. 
She might perhaps have laid a little more emphasis on the 
moral impossibility of order being restored by British 
bayonets when disorder has resulted from the application 
of policies not British in their inspiration. But slight 
imperfections need not be dwelt upon, for Mrs. Kendall’s 
is a book which will do no harm anywhere, and will probably 
do real good in America. 

She ends with the sort of hopefulness which most of us 
think it proper to summon up in any peroration about 
India, though why we should suppose that a highly arti- 
ficially created problem should have any clean and final 
solution is difficult to understand. May it not be the 
part of wisdom for Great Britain to look not too far ahead, 
and to continue discharging obvious responsibilities till, if 
ever, the problem assumes a shape with more promise of 
solution ? 
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JOHN MILTON 
Letter-Writer 


Milton : Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises. 
Translated from the Latin by Phyllis B. Tillyard. With 
an Introduction by E. M. W. Tillyard. tos. 6d. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


It is significant that in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s “ Brave 
New World” nobody writes a letter, the word having 
presumably become, like ‘‘ mother,’’ obsolete. This decay 
of letter-writing is an in- 
evitability of civilisa- 
tion ; we no longer have 
the time or inclination 
to practise it as a social 
art, while as a mere 
means of communication 
it does not appear likely 
to survive the perfection 
of sound transmission 
and television. Bernard 
Shaw’s post cards are at 
once laconic and expres- 
sive of the age. At the 
same time it should be 
noted that the letter has 
acquired new functions 
as a means of propa- 
ganda and self-advertse- 
ment in the open 
columns of the press, 
and also as a medium 
of publicity consistently 
employed by firms 
specialising in cures for 
digestive and other dis- 
orders. 

These are a few of 
the reasons why Milton’s 
private letters may 
seem curiously remote to 
us, and their interest 
almost entirely 
academic. To those 
who expect anything like 
the epistolary intimacies 
of Tchehov, the 
romantic communi- 
cations of the Brownings, 
or the witty correspond- 
ence of Lamb, they will come as a disappointment. As 
Mr. Tillyard says in his excellent introduction, for Milton 
the Latin letter was ‘‘ a serious form of set composition,”’ 
which ‘‘ served among other things to exhibit the writer’s 
command over Latin.”’ It is a tribute to the intelligent 
translation that these letters become interesting in spite 
of themselves, and that with the aid of Mr. Tillyard’s 
illuminating commentary we are enabled to extract from 
the sullen mass of rhetoric and hyperbole some fleeting 
glimpses of Milton’s personal history. 

The original volume was published just before Milton’s 
death in 1674 by Brabazon Aylmer, a printer of Cornhill 
who had intended to include in it Milton’s Letters of State 
to the various courts of Europe for the Cromwellian Govern- 
ment. Permission was refused, however, and Milton was 
persuaded to unearth his university Prolusions or Academic 
Exercises to fill the gap. In the present volume we have 
the first complete translation of the original edition which, 
important though it is, seems to have attracted little notice 
since the beginning of the last century. 

The Prolusions are a particularly interesting record of 
Milton and seventeenth century Cambridge where, in spite 
of Bacon’s ‘‘ Advancement of Learning’’ and a general 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction with the archaic educational 
system, the undergraduate was still compelled to spend his 
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Vestry in St. Laurence Jewry. 
Note the painting of the torturing of St. Laurence ; 
Gibbons (1676). 

From“ Sir Christopher Wren,” by C. Whitaker-Wilson (Methuen). 
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Christopher Saltmarshe 


three and a half years absorbing Rhetoric, Logic and 
Metaphysics. The medieval Disputation was still the 
equivalent of the modern examination, and every student 
who wished to qualify for a degree had to maintain or 
attack a set thesis before an audience. Thus the Pro- 
lusions comprise part of Milton’s exercises for his two 
university degrees. Milton at Cambridge had the reputa- 
tion of a good scholar, 
but he was neither an 
attractive nor a particu- 
larly popular figure. 
That arch-gossip, 
Aubrey, records that he 
was “a very hard 
student in the Uni- 
versity, and performed 
all his exercises there 
with very good 
applause,’ nevertheless 
he was often at variance 
with not only the 
authorities but his own 
fellow-students, and Dr. 
Johnson, writing of the 
Prolusions, says : 

“They had undoubtedly 

been applauded ; for they 
were such as few could 
perform; yet there is 
reason to suspect that he 
was regarded in his College 
with no great fondness. 
That he obtained no 
Fellowship is certain ; but 
the unkindness with which 
he was treated was not 
merely negative. I am 
ashamed to relate what I 
fear is true, that Milton 
was one of the last students 
in either University that 
suffered the publick in- 
dignity of corporal correc- 
tion.” 
There is no doubt that 
he irritated his tutor and 
other similarly conserva- 
tive dons by joining the 
Baconian faction, and 
the undergraduates by a 
certain puritan priggishness from which he never entirely 
escaped. We know that at Christ’s he was called “ the 
Lady,” and in the Sixth Prolusion he makes rather sour 
play of what was evidently a vindictive rather than an 
affectionate nickname: ‘‘Some of late called me ‘the 
Lady.’ But why do I seem to them too little of a man ? 
. . . It is, I suppose, because I have never brought myself 
to toss off great bumpers like a prize-fighter, or because 
my hand has never grown horny with driving the 
plough . . . or last perhaps because I never showed my 
virility in the way these brothellers do. But I wish they 
could as readily leave playing the ass as I the woman.” 
This Sixth Prolusion stands out among the others, not only 
because of its topical references, but as a unique example 
of Milton being as frivolous as he dared. 

If Milton was unpopular in Cambridge, his private 
correspondence shows that later he could command the 
friendship of distinguished foreign scholars lke Benedetto 
Buonmattei of Florence, and Lucas Holstenius, German 
librarian at the Vatican; of statesmen like Leonard 
Philaras of Athens, and of noblemen like Carlo Dati, all of 
whom he had met during his continental tour. It is in a 
letter to Philaras in 1654 that the very graphic descrip- 
tion of his blindness occurs: ‘‘ Before I had quite lost 
my sight,” he wrote, ‘‘ on first going to bed and lying on 
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one side or the other, I saw a flood of light flashing before 
my closed eyes; later, as my sight rapidly failed, colours, 
proportionately less brilliant, seemed to burst from within, 
with a kind of rush and roar.” 

Throughout these letters we are conscious of what Dr. 
Johnson called “‘ a lofty and steady confidence ’’; Milton 
puts everyone in their place either by diplomatic sophistry or 
with such positive asperity as we find in one of his letters 
to Richard Jones, an old pupil, to whom he addresses the 
following disagreeable lecture : 


“On no account allow yourself to imagine that I measure 
your gratitude (if indeed you owe me any) by the regularity 
of your letters. You can best prove your gratitude to me by 
showing the results of those services of mine to you, of which 
you speak, not so much in the frequency of your letters as in 
your steady devotion to noble pursuits and in the merits of 
your conduct.” 


To the same “‘ noble youth”’ he writes an acrid note on 
Oxford, of which he remarks that “if the beauty of its 
situation were as conducive to the mental profit of those 
who live in it as it is to their pleasure, the felicity of that 
place would be complete.” 

General ill-health coupled with his blindness shadowed 
Milton’s last years, and he seems to have had a premoniton 
that his political cause was soon to be swept away by the 
Restoration, for in 1659 he recorded: ‘I fear that this 
civil discord, or rather madness, will leave us too much 
at the mercy of the enemies of liberty and of religion, who 
have lately joined forces.’’ His fears were justified, and 
in the final letter, disillusioned and ‘‘ almost left without 
a country,” he announces his impending exile from plague- 
stricken London to the little cottage at Chalfont St. Giles 
where the Quaker Elwood first saw a complete copy of 
Paradise Lost.” 


A PICTURE OF WAR AT SEA 


The Kaiser’s Coolies. 
By Theodor Plivier. Translated by William F. Clarke. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 

“He that hath no stomach for this fight—let him 
depart.’’ It would have been well for this line to have 
graced the translation of what is, without doubt, one of the 
most powerful and compelling pictures of war in its grim- 
mest horror that has come out of Germany—Germany that 
fought without humour and that writes without any 
recognition of a lighter side to tragedy. The average man 
of the mercantile marine impressed into the Navy can 


hardly have been so dour and depressed a creature as Herr 


Plivier sees him, nor can the lower deck have been so 
sordid and unrelieved a purgatory as he paints it, but so 
it must have seemed to many of the dour and depressed 
creatures that he shows trapped there for a war they 
did not understand, under leadership to which they did 
not respond. 

The German navy, on this testimony, was manned by 
a herd of sullen brutes who were, from the first day of the 
War, in a state of passive revolt. It is through the 
psychology of that herd that we are given the emotions 
of modern seafaring and sea-fighting. The swiftly changing 
scene—from the gin-palace to the dockyard, from the dock- 
yard to the Ariadne on outpost duty, from a quiet watch 
to the midst of a hot encounter with English cruisers, from 
action to punishment cells, from cells to sea again—is set 
and reset always to the undertone of sullen mutiny, of 
gathering discontent. 

Action does not stir the blood; it is but a prolonged 
agony to body and mind. Nothing of realism is spared 
the reader: he is burnt to grey ash with a gun crew in a 
burnt-out turret; he floats with the drowning and sees 
the wounded, with their bloody stumps of shattered limbs, 
sinking before him ; he is trapped in a doomed ship; he 
is roused from sleep to battle with death as a mine- 
layer breaks her own back in a snowstorm and a high sea ; 
he endures the holocaust of Jutland; he suffers the in- 
justice of Junker naval law; he conspires in latrines with 
his disgruntled fellows; he takes shore leave to see the 
starving civilian population and to run riot in the drink 
shops; he seeks out a diseased harlot that he may con- 
tract a malady that shall free him from further sea service. 
All this transference of personality is achieved with a strict 
economy of effort. There is no rhetoric in the book, no 
straining for effect by lavish and over-coloured description. 
It is achieved by an amazingly close observation set out 
with infinite selective skill. Theodor Plivier is amply 
content to make stark narrative serve his purpose without 
the aid of any adornment but a justified irony. 

There is no romance in war; there is no romance in 
civilisation ; there is no romance in man. This seems the 
inevitable conviction which must follow an acceptance of 
Herr Plivier’s picture of the War at sea. Fools, knaves, 
brutes and sots—these are our paladins. The picture of 
course is as false in its entirety as would be the contesting 
canvas that omitted all that he so conscientiously paints 
in of horror and disgust. It portrays nothing false, but 


By Collin Brooks 


it omits much that any man who has lived and fought in 
our time knows to be true. It is an aspect only. 

The real force of this book is not that by such a stark 
presentation of incident, and of reaction to incident, it 
indicts war as the German navy knew it; the real force is 
that it indicts modern German manhood. The moral 
might be that a race has the warfare it deserves. These 
sullen coolies of the Kaiser are sullen and are coolies before 
the War enmeshes them. The fault is not in their stars, 
which bring them to a floating hell of physical agony and 
mental distress, but in themselves. They are a race with- 
out wonder, without laughter, without camaraderie, with- 
out a God or a sense of emprise. They are seagoing robots 
able to suffer. 

As psychological realism this book fails, as so many war 
books have failed, because it judges through the mind of 
its author atmospheres which impinge differently upon 
the minds of different men. The point is worthy of a 
whole tome on subjectivity, but it can only here be en- 
forced in a few sentences. What is grey squalor to an alien 
taste is a pleasant and cosy “ fug ’’ to the inhabitants of a 
fo'c’sle or a dugout ; what is a sordid and low debauchery 
to the onlooker is only a high-spirited “‘jag”’ to the 
participants ; what is a floating hell to a sensitive mind 
may be ‘‘a happy ship” to an old shell-back. If it were 
not so, Herr Plivier’s book would be a sterner cue to com- 
plete and soul-destroying pessimism than all the abstract 
reasoning of Schopenhauer and an indictment of human 
society so deadly that hope could not survive it. 

To a balanced mind it is not this, it is but a masterly 
picture of one aspect of man at war and of a bad civilisation 
in disintegration. 


TWELVE ON THE BEAUFORT SCALE. By Stanley Rogers. 
18s. (Melrose.) 

The title of this book, which records with a wealth of 
detail some of the greatest maritime disasters in history, 
is derived from Admiral Beaufort’s chart of wind velocities, 
In it twelve is the maximum tempest, a hurricane in which 
a full-rigged ship could only hope to survive by riding 
under bare poles. Zero is a dead calm, and each successive 
numeral up to twelve indicates an increase in wind force. 
Though possibly some of the storms here recorded did not 
quite reach ‘‘ twelve on the Beaufort Scale,’’ they were 
severe enough, and their effects sufficiently disastrous to 
be included in this book of typhoons and hurricanes. 

If one thing more than another impresses the reader, 
it is that Chance or Luck seems to play almost as important 
a part in the fate of those beset by storms, as does seaman- 
ship and skill in navigation. Over and over again we 
read of ships which by every rule known to seafarers 
should have foundered, yet have come safely through their 
ordeal, while others, no less ably handled and even less 
hard pressed, have failed to survive. The truth seems to 
be that, in spite of all attempts to classify storms and 
determine the laws governing them, it is impossible to 
predict their destructive force, effective area or duration 
except in the most general way. 
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WARNINGS OF WAR 


Pacifists in Peace and War. 
By Douglas Goldring. 1s. (Wishart.) 


Poet-Mortem of Politicians. 
By Douglas Garman. 1s. (Wishart.) 


A War Museum, 1914-1918. 
By Hamish Miles.- 1s. (Wishart.) 


The modern commercial newspaper, with its sole aim 
the increase of advertisement revenue, and its sole editorial 
policy (apart from proprietorial idiosyncrasies and preju- 
dices) the maintenance and extension of net sales, must 
of necessity appeal to the lowest common multiple of the 
national intelligence. It would indeed be very incom- 
petently run if it attempted to remain what the nineteenth 
century newspaper was—a fairly reliable record of import- 
ant events, and a fairly responsible organ for serious 
discussion of them. 

In this situation the revival of the pamphlet, as a medium 
for rational debate on public affairs, is welcome and should 
be encouraged. The three tracts under review are the 
first of a new series issued by Messrs. Wishart, entitled 
the “‘ Here and Now Pamphlets”; and though none of 
them is, perhaps, an example of the pamphleteering art at 
its very highest, they are all intelligent, entertaining, well 
done, topical and cheap. 

In view of the International Conference on Disarmament 
at Geneva, two of these pamphlets have a very special 
application to the present time. With the passage of 
over thirteen years since the signing of the Armistice, 
the general attitude towards war has inevitably undergone 
a certain modification. A generation of workers and 
voters has grown up who may have been only seven years 
old when hostilities ceased, and who are therefore incapable 
of any personal recollection of the state of affairs at home 
or abroad during the years 1914-18. Then again the 
war memories of those who were disqualified by age or 
sex or physical incapacity from combatant service have 
in all probability lost much of their edge and intensity ; 
and even in the minds of those who actually manned the 
trenches the process of time has very likely obscured or 
obliterated certain incidents, so leaving others in greater 
prominence, and thus almost imperceptibly brought about 
a radical alteration of emphasis and attitude. In a word, 
the determination to avoid war and to ensure peace is 
_ in grave danger of developing, through the normal operation 
of the laws of human and mass psychology, from a passion 


By Gilbert Armitage 


into a platitude: and this transformation, with all its 
fatal effects for our civilisation, will most undoubtedly be 
accomplished, unless averted by the conscious and de- 
liberate exertion of the faculties of imagination and common 
sense. It is the express intention of Mr. Goldring’s pam- 
phlet to excite these faculties, which are liberally displayed 
in its own pages, in the reader. 

Mr. Goldring, the author of the well known pacifist 
novel, ‘‘ The Fortune,”’ is no hysterical and hypersensitive 
crank, no feeble-minded Tolstoyan apostle of non-violence 
in any circumstances whatsoever, but a robust and sensible 
individualist, with an acute and justifiable horror of the 
mass torture and slaughter of human beings on the altar 
of the exploded superstition of militaristic nationalism, 
a discipline which we unscrupulously compel one another 
to obey, but which no one, except by the total surrender 
or insulation of his reasoning capacity, could possibly 
believe in either as noble or expedient. 

The most disturbing, and hence probably the most 
significant, reflection provoked by Mr. Goldring’s essay 
concerns the appalling herd suggestibility—from which 
even avowed intellectuals are not wholly immune—of 
practically the entire population in time, or even in sight, 
of war. This factor, the perils of which are only too mani- 
fest, is brought shatteringly home to any reader of Mr. 
Miles’s selection of excerpts from the English press during 
the War years. 

Pursuing this train of thought a little further, one is faced 
with the question whether applied science—especially the 
scientific technique of propaganda—is not on the way to 
ousting its parent (or at any rate ancestor), dispassionate 
reason, from exercising any influence in the conduct of 
human affairs; and whether democracy does not mean 
that while all citizens have a theoretical say in the direc- 
tion of policy, none, not even the Prime Minister himself, 
can, in practice, under the present political machinery, 
divert the course of events one degree in the direction of 
what he privately considers to be wisdom or sanity. The 
resulting impotence and conscious or unconscious hypocrisy 
of politicians is the theme of Mr. Garman’s fanciful and 
elegant satire, cast in the form of an imaginary conversation 
taking place in the infernal regions, between the ghostly 
leaders of the three principal political parties, and that 
fantastic and deplorable abstraction, who is at once the 
semi-divine object of their worship and the entirely helpless 
victim of their errors and oppression—the Man in the 
Street. 


THE LATVIAN SOVIET 


The City of the Red Plague 
By George Popoff. ros. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Had Mr. Popoff been more sparing of his words, he might 
have written an excellent study of Bolshevism in the 
making. As it is he has provided some excellent material 
for such a study, and a story worth reading for its own 
sake. 

Latvia had barely achieved its independence when the 
Bolsheviks arrived in 1919. And in five months they 
destroyed with such a will that when Latvia finally became 
indisputably free, it was a Latvia with a patrimony much 
reduced. Mr. Popoff was in Riga throughout the Bolshevik 
rule, and himself experienced one of its worst terrors 
—an appearance before the head of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. His account of the distressful days therefore 
has a life which the statistics he gives to supplement it could 
never have had alone. 

The figures are none the less remarkable, for in their 
five months in-Latvia the Bolsheviks shot five thousand 
people—about thirty-six a day. As in addition some ten 
thousand died of starvation and disease, and _ thirty 
thousand were imprisoned, it will be seen that Bolshevik 
rule was not pleasant. It was made even less so by the 


By Wilfrid Hope 


petty persecution to which all but the poverty-stricken 
were subjected. Those who displeased the authorities were 
given forced labour. Any man with money was liable 
to arrest (even when he could show that his money was 
within the total allowed by Soviet law). People were 
turned out of their flats to make room for workers who did 
not always want them. Spying and sycophancy were the 
order of the day. All were liable to night visits of the local 
Tcheka. 

These are the familiar features of Bolshevist rule—in 
Latvia, in Russia, in Hungary. They are not, however, 
the whole ; and it is here, I think, that Mr. Popoff’s claim 
that Soviet Latvia was a microcosm of Bolshevism breaks 
down. For although indiscriminate execution has made 
the Bolshevist method (which is the Communist) repugnant 
to all but small minorities in Western Europe, it cannot 
even in Russia be described as the first aim of Bolshevism, 
which is rather economic reorganisation. And it is in 
removal of economic inequity rather than in suppression 
of the mobs it creates, that the hope for Western civilisa- 
tion lies. Mr. Popoff of course is too sensible to demand 
oppressive measures. But that, it is to be feared, is 
the conclusion less judicious men will draw from his 
story. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Highways and By-Ways in Gloucestershire. 
By Edward Hutton. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

It is with a mingling of pride and trepidation that lovers 
of Gloucestershire anticipate a new book about their county 
—-pride that its glories should be widely celebrated, and 
fear lest it should become too popular among unworthy 
custodians of its beauty. Mr. Hutton’s book, the latest 
addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent ‘‘ Highways and 
By-ways ”’ series, should be sure of a warm welcome, for it 
is written with appreciative 


By Edith Severn 
of his subject. The county divides itself into three distinct 
parts—the “‘ blue high blade of Cotswold,’”’ which contains 
some of the most lovable scenery in England, the broad 
valley ‘‘ through which the good brown Severn flows ’’ and 
“the green gloom of the royal oaks in the ancient Forest 
of Dean,” which is a sort of peninsula between Severn and 
Wye. 

The Cotswolds are everywhere traversed by great Roman 
roads—the Fosse, the Ermine Street, the Akeman Street— 
and are perhaps richer in Roman remains than any other 


part of Britain. Their 


knowledge, and by its 
very nature can have no 
appeal to those who 
are capable of erecting 
buildings 
in beautiful surroundings, 


inharmonising 


such as is happening on 
the edge of the Cotswolds 
between Cranham and 
Painswick, and in a few 
other villages near the 
The book is 
in fact addressed to lovers 


large towns. 


of architecture and of local 
history, in both of which 
abounds. 
Mr. Hutton seems to have 


Gloucestershire 


made a pilgrimage over 
the county, and gives for 
a book of this scope 
remarkably detailed 
descriptions of ancient 
churches and houses, and 
the main historical events 
connected with them. It 
is a rich book, written 
from the Catholic point of 
view and spiced with 
personal 
when he writes of early fourteenth century building 
as ‘“‘the happiest and most joyful of all English styles 
and, as I think, the loveliest.’ 

Among the last work to come from the pen of the late 
Hugh Thomson are the one hundred and nineteen well-chosen 
delicate drawings, the one reproduced being of the fifteenth 
century gatehouse which is practically all that remains of 
the great Cistercian Abbey of Kingswood, founded in 1149. 

Though Mr. Hutton’s interest seems to be chiefly anti- 
quarian, he does not altogether neglect the natural beauty 


preferences, as 


The Abbey Gatehouse, Kingswood. 
(By Hugh Thomson.) 
From ‘‘ Highways and By-ways in Gloucestershire” (Macmillan), 


ancient and imposing 
churches, sometimes 
situated in minute villages, 
merit and obtain a good 
deal of Mr. Hutton’s 
attention. There are those 
who call the Cotswolds 
bleak,’’ and indeed they 
have a certain austerity, 
but to walk about them on 
a blue June day, and come 


unsuspectingly upon shy 
grey villages nestling 
among rolling tablelands 
of softest green, their 
gardens brilliant with 
flowers, is to be startled 
Mr. Hutton 
says that the time of year 
for Cotswold is certainly 
not August, but spring, 
‘“when her infinite beech 
woods burst into leaf.’ 
It will be conceded that 
August is nowhere in 
England the most beautiful 
month, but what of those 
same beech woods ablaze 
in a fine October ? 

Gloucestershire has bred innumerable poets and musi- 


by loveliness. 


cians and inspired others, from Drayton, Ben Jonson 
and Pope down to the present day, not forgetting that 
interesting group including Lascelles Abercrombie, Rupert 
Brooke and Wilfrid Gibson, who gathered near Dymock 
just before the War to sing its praises. But it is loved no 
less devotedly by its humbler and less articulate children, 
for it has a secret knack of pulling at the heart-strings of 
those who have once felt its charm and is the cause of 
abiding nostalgia in its absent sons and daughters. 
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FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 


The Civilisation of France. 


By Ernst Robert Curtius. Translated by Olive Wyon. 
12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Herr Curtius, in this able volume, has attempted not a 
“‘ description ’’ of French civilisation, but what he calls a 
‘‘ structural analysis’ of it. His aim, in other words, is 
to provide an introduction to ‘‘ the understanding of French 
civilisation.””’ The impartiality, sympathy and detach- 
ment which he has brought to his task are characteristic of 
modern German scholarship. If, as seems probable, this 
book is primarily intended for the use of students, both 
in temper and outlook it is admirably fitted for its purpose. 

The French have always been a puzzle to their neigh- 
bours. Their quasi-mystical conception of France as an 
‘heroic or magical feminine figure,’’ their identification of 
French civilisation with civilisation in general, the import- 
ance with which they regard their Gallo-Roman traditions 
and inheritance, and their ingrained belief that France is 
a solitary bulwark against ‘‘ barbarism,” are ‘‘ insular ”’ 
characteristics the origins of which are buried deeply in 
French history. French patriotic feeling, as Herr Curtius 
points out, is closely linked up with the “ relation of the 
French people to the soil of France. . . . The soul of 
France knows nothing of Wanderlust; it has no longing 


By Douglas Goldring 


for that which is distant and remote. The cultivated 
soil of his land is sacred to the Frenchman. When an 
enemy touches this soil he feels it a desecration.” Com- 
pared with the sacredness of the soil, the race question 
plays an unimportant part in France. “‘ The Frenchman 
has no race-consciousness and no race-instinct,”’ says Herr 
Curtius. The French attitude towards the recent influx 
of Russian and Polish émigrés bears out this statement. 
A Frenchman of ancient lineage expressed the prevailing 
view when he observed: “ This fresh blood will do us 
good. In a generation they will be just as good French 
citizens as I am myself.” 

In one of the most interesting chapters in the book, 
Herr Curtius puts forward the theory that the French mind 
is predominantly literary. In France the art of writing 
clear and elegant prose takes precedence, he thinks, over 
all the other arts, over philosophy and over science. After 
discussing religion in France and the French educational 
system, the author gives us a valuable historical study 
of Paris, and closes his survey of French civilisation with 
a chapter called ‘“‘ The Main Elements.” ‘‘ As a woman 
La France is capricious and coquettish,” he observes. 
“She desires to be treated with gallantry. Even her 
moods and faults are charming.’’ Herr Curtius is certainly 
not lacking in “ gallantry.” 


CLUES AND SHIPS AND SEALING-WAX .. . 


Strange Crimes. 


By H. Ashton-Wolfe. Illustrated. ros. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


If you should hurry into the office of your income-tax 
collector to pay your dues, and find that official huddled 
on the floor with his throat cut or his head bashed in, do 
not rashly assume the case to be one of justifiable homicide, 
and dance wildly round the room. If you do, you may 
destroy clues that would have been priceless to the police 
in their search for the murderer. 

‘* According to the evidence,’’ says Mr. Ashton-Wolfe 
in his latest contribution to the literature of crime, ‘“‘ no 
crime has ever been, nor ever can be committed without 
leaving behind some glaring clue. But—as in the Reading 
murder—ignorance of police methods may cause certain 
persons to destroy a profusion of perfect clues, and the 
murderer is not caught.” 

That may sound trite, but it is none the less true and 
important in these hurrying days, when the genial man 
who lives in the flat below you may be “‘ wanted ” for any- 
thing from murder to share-pushing. But all this is merely 
a dutiful pointing of the moral of Mr. Ashton-Wolfe’s very 
entertaining and thrilling book; it is indeed a “ thriller ” 


By Francis D. Grierson 


more thrilling and astonishing than most authors of fiction 
would dare to write. 

Mr. Ashton-Wolfe is of course an authority on crime and 
the criminal, and particularly on the methods used by the 
French police to deal with both. Delving into the archives 
of the Sareté (the Paris Scotland Yard), Mr. Ashton-Wolfe 
has extracted materials for the description of some amazing 
crimes, which he publishes “‘ in memory of my old master, 
the great Alphonse Bertillon,’’ who evolved the famous 
system (which bears his name) of identifying criminals by 
an elaborate system of measurements. Not long ago I was 
talking to one of the Sireté officials in the identity depart- 
ment, and his voice had a reverential note when he 
mentioned the still venerated name of Bertillon. 

But Mr. Ashton-Wolfe is no dry statistician. His pages 
are packed with incident. When pretty Antonia Canelli, 
for example, ventured out of the underworld and laid before 
Bertillon a tin box she had received by post, containing 
the newly-severed ears of her lover, a notorious criminal 
known as “ The Ghoul,’’ it was only one facet of a problem 
the solution of which was another triumph for the “ old 
master ”’ and his colleagues. Nor is the book all gruesome ; 
there are amusing scenes typical of the Continental police- 
man, sketched with considerable skill. 
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A LIKING FOR THE HUMAN RACE 


Book of Discreet Memoirs. 


By Lady Clodagh Anson. 12s. 6d. (Blackshaw.) 
Before I Forget. 
By David Williamson. 12s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


Lady Anson’s Book of Discreet Memoirs gave me great 
pleasure, and cannot I think fail to please any reader who 
is interested in human beings and likes to hear about them 
through the medium of an easy, natural style, salted 
with humour and as 
spontaneous as a _ lively 
conversation. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who wrote— 

“I wish I loved the Human 


Race ; 

I wish I loved its silly 

And when I’m introduced 
to one 

I wish I thought ‘ What 
Jolly Fun!’” 


betrayed, in the act of 
declaring his dislike of the 
Human Race, a geniality 
which belied state- 
ment, and Lady Anson, I 
suspect, has even thought 
on many occasions ‘‘ What 
Jolly Fun!” though she 
does not entertain false 
illusions nor demand im- 
possible virtues. She does 
not even expect gratitude 
from those whom she helps 
at canteen or midnight 
coffee-van for ‘‘ down-and- 
outs.” “Good God! 
‘grateful!’’’ she exclaims, 
“What is this mania for 
gratitude ? If you 
like someone and they do 
you a good turn, you go 
on liking them perhaps 
even better than before, 
perhaps not.” This 
sensible sympathy must 
make her a very valuable friend to the poor and homeless 
to whom she introduces herself. 

No doubt she inherited this sympathy from her mother, 
who spent most of her dress allowance ‘‘ on kind deeds,” 
undaunted by the sometimes disastrous results, as when 
she took a house and installed therein a lunatic and two 
out-of-works, a partnership which did not work well. The 
earlier part of Lady Anson’s book is filled with delightful 


By Daphne Shelmerdine 


stories of her childhood at Curraghmore, of her father, the 
Marquess of Waterford, who teased his children unmerci- 
fully but on whom they retaliated with equal energy and 
wit, and of her many remarkable uncles and aunts, not 
least of Lord Charles Beresford, one of whose exploits was 
to ride a pig down Park Lane. 

One of the most amusing stories about Lady Waterford 
tells how while she was about one of her good deeds, travel- 
ling by train to see an inmate of the asylum, she became 
so engrossed in ‘‘ Three 
Men in a Boat,” then just 
published, that she was 
unaware that the train 
had passed her destination 
and had been shunted into 
a siding. She was dis- 
covered by an astonished 
porter, laughing out loud 
to herself, and on being 
asked where she was going 
did not dare to reply what 
seemed the obvious desti- 
nation, “‘ Colney Hatch,” 
and was obliged to travel 
to a station many miles 
away. But one must not 
pick stories out of their 
context. The book is not 
a string of stories, but the 
lively record of a life full 
of interest, and its qualities 
of humour and vitality are 
everywhere present. 

Mr. David Williamson, 
on the other hand, has set 
out simply to record as 
many stories of interesting 
people whom he has known 
as he can remember. 
During the course of his life 
he has come into contact 
with people of all kinds, 
and so he apparently has 
an inexhaustible store. He 
divides his book up into 
Stories of Fleet Street, of Authors, Artists, Prime Ministers, 
Musicians, Sportsmen and so on. This arrangement pre- 
cludes him from any chronological record and also from 
any autobiographical one. Mr. Williamson has something 
to tell about almost everyone famous in his youth, but is 
too modest to tell us anything of himself and too kindly to 
criticise those of whom he writes, or even to laugh at them 
otherwise than very gently and decorously. 


Lady Clodagh Anson. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE ETHERIC. 
An investigation of Psychic Phenomena. 
Findlay. 3s. 6d. (Riders.) 
PEOPLES OF ANTIQUITY. Being Part II of the History of 
Experimental Spiritualism. 
By Czsar de Vesme. Translated from the French by 
Fred Rothwell. 10s. 6d. (Riders.) 

Mr. Findlay’s book, ‘‘ On the Edge of the Etheric,”’ is 
notable as being the carefully considered contribution of 
a business man to the problem of providing scientific proof 
of Survival. His conclusions—based on personal investiga- 
tion—is that the real abiding human vehicle of conscious- 
ness is the etheric body, of which the physical body is merely 
the outer covering; and that, at death, consciousness 
continues to function through the etheric body. This is 
not a new proposition, but it is developed by Mr. Findlay 
with unusual clearness and cogency. The “‘ experimental ”’ 
part of the book deals with investigations made with the 
help of Mr. J. C. Sloan, a non-professional Glasgow medium, 
and the evidences submitted are of such a nature that the 


By J. Arthur 


claim is made that the odds are five million millions to one 
against chance being the explanation. 

In ‘Peoples of Antiquity’’ an excellent English 
translation is provided of Part II of Cesar de Vesme’s 
‘“‘ History of Experimental Spiritualism,’’ a work laureated 
by the French Academy of Sciences. Using the word 
“‘ spiritualism ’’ in its philosophical sense as the antithesis 
of materialism, the author passes in review the occult 
practices and traditions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks 
and Romans, giving particular attention to the Old Testa- 
ment psychic stories and to the operations of the Pagan 
Oracles. His chapter on the Mosaic prohibitions against 
practices now known as “ spiritualistic’’ is particularly 
illuminating—his conclusion being that they are to be 
grouped with the many other commands thought to be 
necessary for the early Hebrews, but quite impossible 
of application to-day—such, for instance, as the slaughter 
of all males in captured towns, and the “‘ extermination ”’ 
of those who ate anything containing blood. 
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EMINENT PRE-VICTORIANS 
Washington and William IV 


In the desperate effort to cement friendly relations 
between England and America, it has become the practice 
to paint the portrait of George Washington in the character 
of an English squire. Nothing can be less true. The 
Washingtons were Americans for three generations before 
the birth of the future President ; they had long lost what 
little affection they could ever have cherished for the land 
of their ancestors; their environment and their outlook 
were exclusively colonial. Mr. Young, in ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton ’’ (15s. ; Duckworth), rightly emphasises this important 


wage 


King William. 


By 
Robert Tunstill 


and with this Miss Thompson has made great play, but 
there is little in this book that was not well known before ; 
a little more detail about William’s escapades as Lord 
High Admiral, but nothing of great moment. 

Miss Thompson’s work would benefit greatly from severe 
pruning. Neither is it without some significance that of 
the three sections, ‘‘ The King and His Brothers,” ‘“‘ The 
Aristocracy ”’ and “‘ The People,’’ which go to the creation 
of the inevitably ‘‘ vivid and entertaining ’’ background, 
the last, being by far the least fully documented, is the most 


— 


Wellington. 
Up and Down of Political See-Saw. 


From “ The Patriot King,” by Grace E. Thompson (Hutchinson). 


point. His book is able and accurate, and if a little dull, 
not more so than most able and accurate accounts of un- 
sympathetic characters. Washington was not a man who 
appealed very forcibly to the romantic imagination. Even 
though Mr. Young succeeds in tracing the famous cherry- 
tree story to its ludicrous sources, and in establishing the 
fact that Washington could tell a lie when it served his 
purposes, he cannot make his hero anything but some- 
what chilly and self-righteous. 

The one endearing trait the General ever possessed was 
a remarkable capacity for swearing. The imaginative 
sweep of his oaths and objurgations entitles him indeed to 
be.regarded as the father, no less of the American Constitu- 
tion than of the American vocabulary. 

This talent was one he shared traditionally with 
William IV—“ Silly Billy,” the Sailor or, as Miss Thompson 
elects to call him, the Patriot King—‘‘ The Patriot King ”’ 
(12s. 6d.; Hutchinson). This is an ambitious book—in so 
far, that is, as it is the first part of a projected two-volume 
life. It takes us up to the passing of the great Reform Bill, 
with a short and temporary account of the latter years 
of the King’s life. It is an improvement upon Miss Thomp- 
son’s Life of George IV, and the later chapters upon the 
earlier. But it is not in any sense a “ full-length biography.” 
There is abundant material in very easily accessible form, 


sketchy, and resolves itself into a _ pleasingly topical 
disquisition upon the activities of Burke and Hare. 

Miss Thompson insists that William IV was not a mere 
buffoon, but the whole weight of two-thirds of her biography 
is thrown into the balance against her own thesis. There 
is no possibility of escaping the inevitable conclusion that, 
although the Duke of Clarence was less vicious than any 
of the sons of George III, with the exception of the Duke 
of Sussex, an amiably liberal nonentity, he was by far the 
silliest. The chattering Duke of Cumberland could be 
amusing upon occasion, but Clarence, so far as has been 
recorded by any of the hosts of diarists and letter-writers 
of his day, never said a witty, or even faintly funny word 
except what was unconsciously ridiculous. 

But after all there is something very lovable about 
William IV, especially in his later years. His naive delight 
in his crown, his unaffected amiability and friendliness in 
ceremonial situations which so delighted the . sardonic 
humours of the aristocracy, the sleepy evenings he spent 
round the drawing-room table at Windsor, his devotion to 
his wife and his care for the brood of the FitzClarences. 
Queen Victoria has been credited with the reform of public 
morals and the raising of the tone of society, but William 
and Adelaide drove the piles upon which the great Queen 
subsequently reared the edifice of respectability. 
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Recent Fiction 


FIRST 


NOVELS 


By R. S. Forman 


Three Fevers. 


By Leo Walmsley. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Unseasoned Timber. 
By Douglas Boot. 


7s. 6d. 


(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


For the Delight of 
Antonio. 


By Beatrice Curtis 
Brown. 7s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Sangoree. 

By Hugh Edwards. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Cressida’s First Lover. 

By Jack Lindsay. 


7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
The Mistress. 
Miss Beatrice Curtis Brown. By Gideon Clark. 
7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 
The Cabin in the Cotton. 
By Harry Harrison Kroll. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


The Secret Formula. 


By Alan Peters. 7s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 
Green Plush. 

By J. E. Middleton. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Empty Heaven. 

By H. E. W. Gay. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
A Day’s Tale. 

By Lewis Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Mr. J. B. Priestley’s jocular references in a recent speech 
to his dual réle as novelist and dramatist occasioned a 
good deal of xsthetic debate. Can a man be equally 
successful in either capacity ? Which is the easier part 
to play? Why are women good at fiction, but hardly 
ever any guood at plays? And so on. 

In my parcel of first novels this month I have, as it 
happens, two books which throw a certain amount of 
light on the matter. At first reading they have a certain 
resemblance, for both deal with the sea, but though one 
of them ostensibly only uses the sea as a background 
for part of the story, I feel sure that the story was inspired 
* more by the sea than by the character of the hero. One 
of the books, “‘ Three Fevers,” is pure narrative; the 
author never shows the slightest inclination to dramatise - 
love, jealousy, heroism, danger, all the emotions are there, 
but there incidentally and not as related to anybody or 
anything; there in fact as they are in the lives of the 
great majority of us, to whom it never or very, very rarely 
happens to be the centre of any action or any emotional 
situation, though most of us, to be sure, have wasted 
many valuable hours imagining ourselves in such a 
position. 

The other book, ‘‘ Unseasoned Timber,” is exactly the 
reverse ; everything—incident, emotion and all the rest— 
is deliberately related to the life and mind of the central 
character of the book. This does not mean that one of 
these books is necessarily better than the other. Both 


have their place in fiction. But it does to some extent 
illustrate the problem of the novelist and the dramatist. 
Mr. Leo Walmsley will never, I think, be a writer of plays ; 
I should be surprised to hear that he has any desire to 
write a play, except in so far as it may be a very profitable 
business which we should all of us like to take a hand in, 
if only we could. Mr. Douglas Boot, on the other hand, 
could write a play, and I should not wonder if he has 
already tried his hand at it. These differences apart, I 
feel that the story which Mr. Walmsley has written is 
very considerably the better book of the two. He knows 
and loves the sea and the sailor, and his knowledge and 
sympathy has given him the power to go deep into the 
hearts of his friends, the fishermen of the north-east coast, 
and in so doing to make them known to us also. 

“ Unseasoned Timber ”’ is the story of an unsatisfactory 
youth, driven by want of sympathy into vagabondage 
and crime. Here too is sympathy, but the author, by 
looking too long at his Peter Dulane—as the dramatic 
author is prone to do—has slipped a little here and there 
into melodrama. I hate to have to say it, but it surely 
is the fact that given the experiences of Peter, it is a million 
to one that we ought to leave him succumbing to the 
temptations of Nobby, rather than setting out on his grim 
answer to the challenge of the setting sun. 

Miss Curtis Brown’s novel might easily have been a 
nice piece of tushery and nothing more. We owe it to 
the fact that she is a sensitive artist who has been at 
great pains to avoid every false note, that this story of 
a young man’s great adventure in the Italy of the beginning 
of last century captures the imagination at its very begin- 
ning, and holds it to the end. It is a beautiful book, 
redolent of the country where the scene is laid and of 
the gallant few who saw the gleam of freedom shining 
ahead, but had to wait for the genius of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi before they could do anything against their 
oppressors. Miss Curtis Brown is particularly well equipped 
for such a book, for she is no fanatical lover of liberty, 
and shows almost as much sympathy with the adherents 
of the old regime as with those to whom it was little less 
than Hell. This is assuredly to be considered among the 
best of the fiction that the year has so far produced. 

Another young adventurer of the early nineteenth 
century is the hero of “‘ Sangoree,” but there the resem- 
blance between Miss Curtis Brown’s story and Mr. Hugh 
Edwards’s cease. Mr. Edwards lays his scene in the 
West Indies, no less than Italy a realm of romance and 
exciting living. It is an unusual and attractive tale, 
full of action, and peopled with a most entertaining set 
of characters. Mr. William de Loret is supposed to be 
recalling the early events of his life, and we may imagine 
that nothing surprises him more (though he is, to be sure, 
too much a man of the world to show it) than the amazing 
ease with which he met with success in his amatory 
enterprises, especially considering the fact that he was 
no more than sixteen when the events of the story took 
place. A man’s book this, and a very good one. 

“Cressida’s First Lover”’ is a light and rather naughty 
trifle by Mr. Jack Lindsay, whose work as a critic and a 
writer of verse is probably known to some readers at least. 

found myself wondering whether there was something 
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rather psychologically deep behind this story. Is Mr. 
Lindsay trying to tell us about Woman (with a capital) 
under the guise of the fascinating and audacious young 
woman of Troy? Perhaps not. Perhaps he was only 
out to entertain, and in that he succeeds. The book 
would certainly shock some readers at times, but for 
those who do not object to a gentle jolt it may be recom- 
mended to pass away an hour or two. 

If Mr. Gideon Clark could have made us understand 
how his nice Dorothy could fall for the dreadfully vulgar 
Dick Turpin, as in fact we know that thoroughly nice girls 
do inexplicably fall for bounders, his book, ‘‘ The Mistress,”’ 
would have been a real contribution to the literature of 
love. As it is, we read the story with bewilderment. 
It is a good story, and one which will be read with pleasure 
and interest by a large number of readers, but I shall be 
surprised if ninety-nine per cent. of them do not lay the 
book down, irritated and perplexed. I do not for one 
moment believe that Mr. Clark had any idea of solving 
a problem, as his publishers suggest that he had. It is 
fortuitous, I am sure, that his Dorothy is a schoolmistress. 
But nevertheless he does set himself a problem to solve, 
only he does not seem to know that he has done so; at 
any rate he gives no sign that it is any mystery to 
him that Dorothy could ever have had even a fleeting 
attraction for the man to whom she gives herself so whole- 
heartedly. 

The remainder of this month’s first novels, twelve in 
all, need not detain me very long. The six I have men- 
tioned are decidedly in a class above the rest. The best 
of the remainder is perhaps ‘‘ The Cabin in the Cotton,” 
which is, I take it, a pretty accurate picture of life in the 
cotton fields. The central character is a ‘“‘ poor white,” 
something a little better than his family, who finds himself 
in a quandary because his friends and relations are, he 
discovers, engaged in stealing cotton from the planters, 
including the man for whom he works and with whose 
daughter he fancies himself to be in love. Incidentally 
the story illustrates the iniquities of the planter system 
under which it was difficult for the white settlers to find 
any alternative between starvation and dishonesty. 

“The Secret Formula ’”’ is a curious book. As a novel 
it is neghgible. The style is atrocious, and the dialogue 
has to be read to be believed. But where the author is 
writing about what he knows—medical procedure and 
medical etiquette—the reader forgets in some degree the 
crudities of the book, and reads on in spite of himself. 
One sees no future before Mr. Alan Peters as a novelist, 
but he may have the satisfaction of knowing that by his 
first, and probably his only, book he made people talk 
and think. 

The same remark must apply to “‘ Green Plush,” which 


tells us once again the story of the successful business | 


man who came to see that success in business is not the 
chief end of man. Mark Brander is, for the most part, 
cut on the familiar lines, though he is somewhat less grim 
than such heroes are wont to be. 

‘“‘ Empty Heaven ”’ will please those who like their fiction 
sweet. I do not see that the story of the bank clerk 
and his old head master’s daughter bears any relation to 
life, though it is all very pretty and sentimental. 

Finally I came to Mr. Lewis Gibbs’s experimental novel, 
“A Day’s Tale.”’ He has tried to make his story out of 
the happenings of a single day, seen in succession by their 
effects on a number of more or less related people. I 
am afraid the experiment is not altogether a success. 
It was too big a job for anyone short of genius to try in 
his first novel. The impression I got, and I expect my 


experience will be that of many, was of a writer groping 
among a number of characters in the hope of finding one 
or more to put into his story, and not being too successful 
in his search. 


THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


The Life of 


HORACE WALPOLE 


STEPHEN GWYNN 


Author of ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott,” etc. 


“An excellent biography. . .. With fine dis- 
cernment, with a delicate, almost impeccable, 
power of selection.”—Daily Telegraph 


7s. 6d. net 


EARTHQUAKE IN SURREY 


LILIAN ARNOLD 


Author of The Storm Dog,’ ete. 


Fiction. 


Readers of contemporary criticism are well acquainted with the name 
of Lilian Arnold. After a short interval, she here makes a wonderful 
return to fiction with a novel of life in a quiet Surrey farm-house and of 
disturbing foreign elements which are introduced into the peace. 


“ Without any elaborate psychological analysis, 
Mrs. Arnold gives her readers two easily recog- 
nised and distinguished types, and the way in 
which, raising war between them, she contrives 
to keep the reader interested and impartial, 
is the most skilful thing in the book.” 

John O’ London’s Weekly 


NO ESCAPE 


VELIA ERCOLE 


“*No Escape’ is superb.” — Howard Spring, 
Evening Standard 


HUNTING SHIRT 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘‘ The Old Dominion,’ etc. 


The famous author of “ The Old Dominion” has returned to the 
scene of her old triumphs. The book is a marvellous picture of the 
troubles and handicaps of the first settlers in Virginia. 6s. net 


“ Adventures simply and vividly told, stirring 
and dangerous, and at their climax most 
moving.”—Evening News 

“ A grand tale.”—Daily Telegraph 


CHILDREN OF THE DRIFT 


NORA STEVENSON 


Author of “‘ African Harvest,” etc. 


Miss Stevenson has been compared to Olive Schreiner by many eminent 
critics. Her new book can do nothing but strengthen the comparison. 


“She has written a Galsworthian saga of an 
old Cape family... . No one but a South 
African could have written this book, revealing 
as it does an intimate knowledge of contem- 
porary life.”—South Africa 
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UNFORTUNATE HEROES AND SOME OTHERS 


The Puritan. 

By Liam O’Flaherty. 
North Wind. 

By James Lansdale Hodson. 
The Coast of Illusion. 

By Douglas Goldring. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


(Bodley Head.) 


Most authors have to get accustomed to being told that 
of course their present books are all very well, but that they 
fall a long way behind some previous work. In the case 

of Mr. O'Flaherty the 
: touchstone is usually 

“The Informer,” 
and I cannot help 
agreeing that ‘‘ The 
Puritan’ is not by 
any means its equal 
in quality. Our pity 
is not evoked to the 
same extent because 
this new study is not 
of a normal man, 
and unfortunately 
Mr. O’Flaherty does 
not go deep enough 
into the motives and 
character of the re- 
ligious maniac, who 
murders from motives of revenge, to persuade us of his 
humanity. We are left outside watching, as it were, 
through a window. 

Yet when this has been said, what a book this is! Here 
is speed, here is drama, here is a story which from the 
first sentence: ‘“‘ Shortly after midnight on Sunday, 
June 21st, Francis Ferriter left the offices of the Morning 
Star in O'Connell Street, Dublin, and returned to his lodg- 
ings in Lower Gardiner Street,’’ to the last cry of the mad- 
man he finally becomes, compels our absorption. 

The murder occurs almost immediately after the book 
starts; from this point we follow the fortunes of the 
hunted man, who in spite of his misdirected cunning is 
almost immediately suspected by the police superintendent 
in charge of the case. Ferriter, who first sees himself as 
a reformer and hero, sinks to the deflated stage when it 
appears clear to him that he has killed the girl because he 
has loved and desired her in vain. From this point he 
takes the Russian way of atonement, confession and self- 
inflicted humiliation. And never was Russian character 
more impotent and ridiculous in the would-be expression 
of the heroic and inspired mood. 

It is a pity I think that Mr. O’Flaherty has challenged 
comparison with “Crime and Punishment.” Nor does it 
seem to me that he has yet taken thought to give his 
genius worthy expression. He needs both a larger canvas 
and a more patiently prepared one. But ‘‘ The Puritan” 
is a continuously exciting narrative. 

Not as much can be said for many books. It cannot 
be said of Mr. Hodson’s ‘“‘ North Wind,”’ into which he has 
crowded too many things. Martin Frobisher’s adventures 
in the War and as an invalided officer, as a journalist first 
in the North and then in London, the production of his 
plays, his love affairs and his views of life and letters are 
described in garrulous though lively enough fashion, but 
the result is undistinguished, for we cannot see the wood 
for the trees. A little more selection, a greater amount of 
detachment from the hero’s personality and the personality 
of his colleagues, might have made this gossiping record into 
a very good and very readable book. 

Readable indeed it is in its present form. And those who 
rate Yorkshire and Lancashire before the Metropolis will 
be pleased by the hero’s advocacy of his native haunts. 
False and fair and smiling, Frobisher found the south, 
“‘ while the north floundered about throwing half-bricks of 
rudeness.” 

Mr. Douglas Goldring has written an illustration of the 


N 


Mr. Douglas Goldring. 


By Norah Hoult 


A Winter’s Passion. 


Ry Doris Langley Moore. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
The Mushroom Field. 
By Mabel L. Tyrrell. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mulberry Square. 


By Lida Larrimore. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


text that ‘‘ the Cate D’Azur is a coast of make-believe. A 
pleasant land of shams and daydreams, varied by rather 
ghastly realities.’’ The ghastly reality is represented by a 
handsome young man of whom we think first of all as a 
gigolo, only to learn that he is really the spineless victim of a 
jewel thief and blackmailer who “ works ”’ the coast. In the 
end the villain is exposed, while the gigolo, who has fallen 
in love with a woman—though not with a particularly good 
woman—shoots himself. 

We are not allowed to pity Freddie too much, however, 
for he is not really a gentleman! He leaves a letter behind 
him which, if it had not been intercepted, would have 
compromised the heroine. As one of the characters says : 
“What I’m sorry about for his sake is that, crook or no 
crook, he didn’t go out as more of a ‘ pukka sahib.’” 
However, his unfortunate ending arouses the heroine’s 
moral sense, and she decides that hard work and helping 
others makes for greater contentment than dawdling on 
the Riviera in luxurious ease. 

Mrs. Moore has written a story all about a Greek god. 
The teller of the tale explains that no other epithet will 
serve, ‘‘ for never in this modern world was such a face 
seen save through art preserved to us from antiquity. He 
was, as it seemed to me, the living embodiment of al! the 
old Hellenic conceptions of male beauty—a creature of 
fantastic and wellnigh unbelievable perfection.”’ 

Naturally such a hero is bound to cause trouble, the more 
particularly to the two sisters of this somewhat stilted tale. 
Regan, the elder, an actress who makes a hobby of collect- 
ing men, first takes him up, and then having with some 
difficulty aroused his affections, proceeds to punish him 
by cooling off. This provides the second sister’s oppor- 
tunity ; she does not love Francis, she loves her husband, 
but she cannot forget that Francis looks like a Greek god, 
and in due course she achieves her desires. The conse- 
quences are that Francis, like Mr. Goldring’s hero, shoots 
himself, Regan marries a lord, and the other sister returns 
meekly and with penitence to the arms of her extremely 
tolerant husband. 

“The Mushroom Field ’’ is a more old-fashioned novel, 
and none the worse for that. Its construction is much 
more elaborate but also more solid. We move in a world 
in which everybody has a secret, and nobody knows any- 
body else’s secret, and incidentally the main secret, 
belonging to the shrewd middle-aged spinster who tells 
the story, is extremely well guarded. But in spite of all the 
mystification and drawing-room dialogue, this is a book into 
whose world humour enters. And vulgarity stays outside. 

It is true that the chief man, or one of the chief men in 
the story is, like most of the heroes already noticed, unlucky 
in love. But unlike Freddie and Francis he does not shoot 
himself: he takes the more dignified course of going 
abroad for a while. 

The last book on my list belongs to still another type of 
novel. We are told that Miss Lida Larrimore has a host 
of admirers in America, and we can well believe it, for her 
bright and vivacious style is reminiscent of ‘‘ Daddy Long- 
Legs’’ and kindred works. There are two sisters, the 
daughters of a hard-working doctor and a silly mother. 
Celia, the elder, is very beautiful, but she is also selfish and 
shallow. The second, Janie, is plainer—not really plain 
of course, for like most plain heroines she radiates charm, 
quaintness and lovely smiles. But at first Celia annexes 
the young man whom Janie loves, and there is a time of 
despair till the tables are turned. It appears at first as if 
Celia is going to be left entirely in the lurch, but the author 
relents and gives hera niche. Certainly a bright and whole- 
some story. 
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BOOMERANG. By Helen Simpson. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


In her Jatest novel Miss Simpson takes the reader travel- 
ling about the world a great deal. We are first of all 
whisked off to the West Indies in 1780. A little later we 
get a glimpse of England under the Regent. The next 
generation takes us an excursion to the France of Charles X. 
And then we settle down for the greater part of the book 
in Australia, watching its growth from almost its birth 
as a colony until it assumes present day features, but with 
another interlude in pre-war England. Also when it comes 
to incidents, Miss Simpson is equally lavish in the feast 
she spreads before the reader. The West Indian island, 
with its absurd custom of hoisting whichever flag was most 
suitable to the latest warship on the horizon. The revolt 
of the natives, which is only crushed by a tidal wave. The 
sudden disappearance of the island beneath the seas, and its 
re-emergence in the story as a hiding-place for buried 
treasure, bull-fights, fights about rebuilding an Australian 
church, fights with bushrangers—the book is crammed with 
enough incident to make a multitude of ordinary novels. 
It is indeed Miss Simpson’s great achievement that she 
manages this vast assemblage of people, incidents and 
different generations with ease and assurance. There is 
little enough story to weld this conglomeration into one 
whole, and the actual family relationships do not, as in 
the Forsyte Saga, constitute the main theme. Rather it 
is that Miss Simpson has the gift of style. It is simply that 
she knows how to tell a story so well that one is never 
bothered as to what is happening—one is just content to 
listen. She holds our interest just as much when she 
describes an English country house as when she is describing 
the War in the front trenches. And this is praise which 
could be awarded only to a very few modern writers. 


PANDORA’S BOX, AND OTHER STORIES. By Stephen 
McKenna, 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


Some of the stories gathered together in this volume are 
written in Mr. McKenna’s best vein; all are delightful, 
having his inimitable touch. Everybody knows the short 
story is an art in itself, but it is a rarer art than many 
imagine, and Mr. McKenna is one of the few masters of it. 
It is pleasant to read of his happily married people when 
sO many ‘writers nowadays insist that marriage is only 
interesting when it culminates in failure; his characters 
are natural and human, and more often than not possess 
the saving grace of humour. “ In Exile ”’ is a particularly 
charming piece of work; so too is the story which gives 
its title to the book. Nobody can handle comedy more 
adroitly than Mr. McKenna and, braver than many of our 
younger authors, he is not afraid of sentiment, and knows 
just when and how to introduce it. 


WOMEN ARE SO SERIOUS. By Pamela Frankau. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Miss Pamela Frankau is very much at home with the 
short story ; she has the light, brisk touch essential to short 
story writing and, however grim her subject, never treats 
it too sericusly. Indeed she seems to offer a flat contradic- 
tiqn to her own title. Or is she the exception that proves 
the rule? Many of the young women in her stories are 
serious’‘enough, but Miss Frankau has a sly laugh for their 
gravity, and her tragedies are usually tinged with irony. 
The first story in the collection, ‘‘ The Artist as a Young 
Man,” is one of the best: the tale of a young artist of the 
modern school who is accidentally killed, of the way the 
world misinterprets him, and of the two women—his mother 
and the girl he loved—who knew him as he really was. 
In ‘‘ Notice ’’ we have a successful suggestion of the super- 
natural, and there is a wide range in the choice of subjects 
—farce, comedy, murder, and of course love, supplying 
this energetic young writer with a host of ideas. Even 
readers who are prejudiced against collections of short 
stories would find something here to entertain them and 
break down their prejudice. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS 


MALADETTA 
By J. B. MORTON 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Maladetta is a mountain in the Pyrenees ; 
the name means “‘ accursed,”’ but the curse is 
the curse of enchantment. It is the mcuntain 
of dreams, where every ill-assorted couple 
in the world lingers for a little while at 
the beginning of their romance. This is the 
story of a pair of lovers who met in the 
mountain mist and parted at a garish cock- 
tail revel. He was an idealist and a dreamer ; 
she a trivial child of pleasure. Their love 
story, told with enthusiasm, kindly pity, 
and glancing humour, is the story of half the 
broken romances in the world. Its appeal 
is universal, for there is something of every 
man and every woman in the distracted hero 
and heroine. 


CONCEALED 


TURNING 
By ROSEMARY REES 


Here is a fresh and fragrant romance, full of 
the spirit of the English country-side. It 
begins with a tour of England, when a young 
girl runs away on the eve of her wedding, 
having discovered just in time that she could 
never love the man she was to marry. She 
escapes on a motor-coach tour, and as she is 
whirled through some of the most beautiful 
and historic scenery in England, she finds a 
love that is real—a romance which changes 
all her life and the lives of her friends as 
well. This is a story for all readers who are 
not too cynical to yield their fancy to 
enchantment. 


MORTAL MEASURE 
By P. WHITEHOUSE 


Miss Whitehouse’s new novel is a frank and 
intimate study of a thwarted love affair be- 
tween an unhappily married woman and a 
romantic and chivalrous young author. The 
story follows the course of the intrigue with 
a delicate fidelity, and the interest in the 
characters, and in their reactions to one 
another, is sustained in a powerful and 
sympathetic fashion. The story is essentially 
modern in atmosphere, and makes its appeal 
through its undeviating truth to type. 


THE AFFAIRS OF 


MEN 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER 


‘* Takes us to the far places of the earth, the 
setting of his story being the Randah River. 
. . . An unusual, interesting and thoroughly 
human story which I warmly recommend.” 
—BeatricE KEAN SeEyMouR (Woman’s 
Journal) 
“‘ Lively from the first page to the last.’”’— 
WINIFRED (News-Chronicle) 


AWAKENING 
By GEO. C. FOSTER 


“* A lively commentary on post-war manners 
and morals . . . is light, racy and piquant. 
It may shock the sedate reader, but it is 
undoubtedly entertaining.’’— 

STILL (Sunday Express) 
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MR. MORGAN AND MR. BROWN 


Dramatic Critics as Novelists 


The Fountain. 
By Charles Morgan. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


The theory that critics will always fail as creative artists 
is one which is easy to hold and deduce from first principles, 
by a nice comparison of the different faculties which are 
needed for criticism and creative writing. It is also possible 
to find many examples to support the theory. But even 
the neatest theories encounter exceptions which spoil their 
balance, and it 
is a strange but 
undoubted fact 
that certain 
critics can also 
create to some 
purpose. Two 
of the latest 
novels bear 
witness to this 
fact. Br. 
Charles Mor- 
gan, the dra- 
matic critic of 
The Times, has 
again shown 


be regarded as 
one of the 
most import- 
ant novelists 
in the contem- 
porary world; 
and Mr, Ivor 
Brown, the 
dramatic critic 
of the Observer, 
has stepped at once into the front rank of competent 
writers of fiction. ; 

Although Mr. Brown’s critical attitude has much in 
common with Mr. Morgan’s, the two writers approach the 
art of fiction in very different ways. In “‘ Marine Parade,” 
Mr. Ivor Brown’s first novel since some rather immature 
work of a dozen years ago, the function of the novel is 
obviously viewed as being largely a matter of entertain- 
ment. The book is written in light and witty style, and 
the tale of an American’s return to his great-grandfather’s 
““home-town ”’ gives an opportunity for an amusing if 
rather ruthless picture of English seaside life. The sleepi- 
ness of Cheynton, one of the less developed resorts on the 
South Coast, is depicted with humorous precision, and the 
unsuccessful efforts to bring it to life and modernity take 
an important place in the unfolding of the plot. 

But Mr. Brown’s talents are not exhausted by the 
accurate portrayal of a “‘ marine parade.’’ His observa- 
tion also extends to the vivid description of human 
character, and some of his characters, such as Chilmark, 
the amiable ne’er-do-well, and Shepley, the boisterous 
professor of archeology, have a commendable vigour and 
freshness, while the brief sketch of a discontented American 
wife might almost have been written by Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
No one is likely to question Mr. Brown’s ability to tell a 
readable and interesting story, and it is a pity that one 
fault should deprive the book of some of its potential 
attractiveness. Mr. Brown has made the mistake of 
allowing his central character to be too level and normal, so 
that the actual hero of the book seems to be rather a dull 
and boring fellow, in comparison with the more effusive 
horde of minor characters. 

While Mr. Brown’s novel is mainly an entertainment, Mr. 
Charles Morgan’s ‘‘ The Fountain ”’ is on a quite different 
plane. Mr. Morgan’s “ Portrait in a Mirror,’ which was 
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that he must | 


By 
Edgar Holt 


Marine Parade, 

By Ivor Brown. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 
published three or four years ago, engendered the hope 
that a new and powerful force had come into English fiction, 
and ‘“‘ The Fountain’”’ amply fulfils the hopes that were 
then aroused. Novels of entertainment are admirable and 
necessary things, but Mr. Morgan’s novels are something 
more. He is one of the few contemporary writers who 
can raise fiction to the level of great art, and his manifold 
talents are magnificently used in his latest book. 

The story of “‘ The Fountain ”’ is simple enough. Lewis 
Alison, an English officer, is interned in Holland during 
the War, and when he is given permanent parole he goes 
to live on the estate of some Dutch acquaintances, whose 
daughter Julie he had known in England when she was a 
little girlk He intends to devote himself to historical 
research and to a philosophical history of the contempla- 
tive life; but his rediscovery of Julie, now the wife of a 
Prussian. officer, turns the course of his life from its purely 
philosophical channels. His desire for a life of sheer 
contemplation is at variance with the love which Julie 
inspires in him, and the story narrates the growth of their 
mutual love, the return and death of Julie’s husband, and 
the final solution of their problems. 

Such a bald outline does no sort of justice to Mr. Morgan’s 
story, but it is sufficient to show that Mr. Morgan works in 
the ordinary materials of fiction. That is to say, his novel 
belongs to the main tradition of English fiction, and does 
not present any new departure in method or treatment. 
Its distinction lies in the beauty and intensity of the 
characterisation, the depth and significance of the philo- 
sophical background, the descriptive powers which give 
reality to the picture of war-time Holland, and the amazing 
quality of Mr. Morgan’s literary style. Here in short is a 
novel which satisfies the emotions, the intellect and the 
desire for beauty, a novel which achieves every worthy end 
that fiction can possibly attain. 

While the grave beauty of the love-story of Lewis and 
Julie would alone make the book memorable, Mr. Morgan’s 
mastery of the English language, which enables him to 
attune his writing to the exact mood which he intends to 
convey, is worthy of particular praise. It can be said with- 
out hesitation that ‘“‘ The Fountain ”’ is one of the most 
distinguished novels of the twentieth century, and that 
Mr. Morgan may eventually rank among the greatest 
novelists of all time. 


IRON BLUE. By Clare Scarlett. 


7s. Od. 
min.) 


(Humphrey Toul- 


So many of our modern novelists pay little or no atten- 
tion to atmosphere that it is quite refreshing to come across 
one who is intensely conscious of its importance. It is the 
atmosphere of two houses in the wild, barren North of 
England that you will remember chiefly when you have 
finished reading Miss Scarlett’s second novel, ‘‘ Iron Blue.” 
Margaret Tollar’s childhood is surrounded with a mystery 
that has some association with a neighbouring family, the 
Shannons of Yester. Love and hatred have linked the 
histories of the Tollars and the Shannons, and Margaret is 
puzzled by her father’s behaviour after her mother’s death, 
and his insistence that she shall have no more to do with 
Yester and its inhabitants. She goes to London and 
marries, but destiny brings her back to the old environ- 
ment, to learn at last the secret which, had she known it 
earlier, might have altered the whole course of her life. 
Knowing it even so late influences her as nothing else 
could, and solves her problems. Miss Scarlett maintains 
the interest throughout a long, dramatic story, and her 
characterisation is decidedly above the average. 
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Of the Theatre 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1931. 
Selected by J. W. Marriott. (Harrap.) 


The one-act play, says Mr. Marriott in his foreword, is 
much more prevalent amongst us than we might suppose. 
Performed by amateurs, it is unsung by any save the local 
press; so that “the habit of amateur acting is a social 
phenomenon of which the significance is apt to pass without 
general recognition.” 

I accept Mr. Marriott’s ‘social phenomenon’; but 
what is its “ significance’? The word implies a challenge 
which the plays do not seem to me to make good; for 
to speak bluntly, if this collection represents the pick of 
the amateur’s material during 1931, then his significance 
as an inspirer of good playwriting seems to be nil. 

I do not believe that it is nil. The one-act form is the 
playwright’s training ground; and as the one-act play is 
chiefly done by amateurs, it follows that the amateur’s 
significance is considerable. It has been so, at all events, 
for the past thirty years. Familiar names come trooping— 
Synge, Gregory, Chapin, Dunsany, Houghton, Brighouse, 
Monkhouse, Milne: these learnt their trade at one-act 
plays, which have earned infinitely more in amateur than 
in professional royalties; and nowadays, when the one- 
acter stands less chance in the professional market than 
ever, one might suppose that the “ significance’”’ of the 
amateur would be enhanced. 

Yet this collection suggests otherwise. Its editor, with 
the prestige and the experience of his former volumes 
behind him, may be presumed to have at his command 
the best available work; indeed, he opens in great style 
with ‘“‘ Mrs. Noah Gives the Sign,’’ of which more later. 
But by the time that he is done (despite his protest that 
the task has been pleasant) one feels he has been sorely 
taxed to find eleven more plays which can be put in the 
same volume as “ Mrs. Noah ”’ without seeming ridiculous. 
He has not found them, in fact; there is one here which 
strikes me as sheer rubbish: and at least two more so 
conventional and feeble that they leave no clear image 
on the mind. Of the remainder it is curious (and perhaps 
“‘ significant’ ?) that the three best, though differing 
in genre, are oddly alike in outlook. I am referring to 
Harold Brighouse’s ‘‘ Smoke-Screens,’’ Olive Conway’s 
Women Do Things Like That and Gertrude Jennings’s 
“The Bride”; of which the first is a light comedy, the 
second a sentimental comedy, and the third almost a 
farce ;_ but which are all three definitely and wholeheartedly 
feminist, being concerned from start to end with nothing 
but their womenfolk’s reaction to circumstances. So that, 
if we are going to seek significance in the average mentality 
of the movement, the one-act would seem to be addressed 
to the woman-artist and the woman-audience exclusively. 

I have implied, and still believe, that the modern one-act 
play is mainly for amateurs. The editor himself seems to 
hold this view. But it is odd that he has overlooked 
another branch of the art—I mean the one-act revue 
sketch, of which such writers as Noel Coward turn out 
so many witty examples. If such are equally available, 
it might be worth Mr. Marriott’s while and ours to include 
some in his next volume. Meanwhile, despite its weak- 
nesses, the present series is worth reading; and “ Mrs. 
Noah,” by F. Sladen-Smith, is a little gem of a play; 
it is quaint, unexpected and original, nor does its general 
satiric flavour preclude sudden touches of beauty. Bravo, 
Mr. Sladen-Smith ! 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


| 
\ ‘Recommended Everywhere 
The Du Barry 


By KARL VON SCHUMACHER 
Translated by Dorothy M. Richardson 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 


A finely written study of the successor of the 
Pompadour in the heart of Louis XV—the 
cook’s daughter who lived to be thanked by 
Marie Antoinette for her courageous services 
and died on the guillotine. The book gives 
an exceptionally well-drawn picture of the 
social life at Court during the last years of 
the French monarchy before the Revolution. 


\ The Best 
One-Act Plays 


Edited by J. W. MarRIoTT 
Editor of One-Act Plays of To-day. 5/- net 


“‘ This excellent five shillings’ worth.” 
—lIvor Brown (Manchester Gdn.) 


\ of 1931 


HARRAP 


THE THEATRE 


By Thomas Wood Stevens. Traces with accuracy and 
vividness the course of the Greek, Roman and Hindu 
Drama, the medizval and renaissance stages in Italy, Spain 
and England, the rise of French Comedy and npn 
Tragedy, the Restoration Stage and the era of the gr 

actors. Illustrated. 26 


STEPPING WESTWARD 


By Laura E. Richards. Tells of many famous people of 
the past and of the author’s travels in London, Paris, Venice, 


Rome and Greece. Illustrated. 10/6 


WITH A MOTOR TRUCK 
IN WEST AFRICA 


By Wilfrid D. Hambly. Describes the experiences of a 
ear of beating through jungles, swamps and deserts, and 
se among and photographing strange native tribes. 


Illustrated. 8/6 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
WITH OURSELVES 


By Carl Ramus. Readers who are honestly anxious to 
understand themselves and their neighbours better will 
find this book reliable, informative and at every point 
interesting. 12/ 


STAR OF EARTH 


By Octavus Roy Cohen. The many yas who read with 
enjoyment “ The Backstage Mystery " will be glad to meet 
again the delightful Jim Hanvey, detective omen, 
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SAMPLES FROM GERMANY 


The Clairvoyant. 


By Ernst Lothar. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 
The Blue Angel. 
By Heinrich Mann. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Carl and Anna, and Breath. 


By Leonhard Frank. 7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


Herr Lothar has faced up to an intimidating subject, 
and has produced a very good book. Only a genius 
could have made it a great book, and Herr Lothar is 
not that; but he has written a novel far above the 
ordinary ruck of contemporary novels. There is one 
character who is complete and unforgettable, and a genius 
would have let him take the book into his own hands ; 
but Herr Lothar has sacrificed his theme to a balanced 
pattern. The unforgettable character is Trux, the simple 
young giant from the country, who sees in the hand- 
writing of his fellow creatures an instantaneous and meticu- 
lously detailed vision of their lives and fates: a character 
scarcely less difficult to handle with wisdom than the 
gift of clairvoyance itself. 

It is scarcely possible to set down the story of this 
book without making it appear highly coloured and melo- 
dramatic. 
glibness of the happy ending, and of various accidents 
which lead up to it, is the clairvoyant’s uncertainty at 
the close of the story as to his own infallibility; and to 
make matters worse Herr Lothar himself seems un- 
decided about it. In a book of this kind, with a moral 
of this kind, the only thing to do is to go the whole hog 
and let chaos be irrevocable. Herr Lothar, however, has 
muddled the issue by the clairvoyant’s doubts, and so 
detracts from the terrible situation arising out of the truth 
of all the evil seen by him. 

For all its weaknesses, however, the moral is pointed, if 
less acutely than might have been, and the book should 


Its great weakness, apart from the incongruous 


By Edward Crankshaw 


be missed by no one; it has moments bordering on 
greatness. 

After this invigorating interlude we descend to the 
ordinary level, by way of “‘ The Blue Angel.’’ One expects 
better than this of Heinrich Mann. The writing is vivid 
enough, but the book is curiously devoid of atmosphere 
and background; the psychology—which presumably is 
the whole point—seems somewhat far-fetched; and 
although the central character is a German schoolmaster, 
whose behaviour may well be very different from that 
of his British colleagues, the events seem improbable. 
The schoolmaster is Herr Mut, called, to his bitter chagrin, 
Mud, who invades a dockland music-hall in search of 
errant pupils, becomes attracted to the fifth-rate singer 
in whose dressing-room he finds the boys, and is finally 
dismissed the school because of public scandal. With the 
demoniacal concentration of hatred, the ex-schoolmaster 
uses the singer to attract the most influential citizens of 
the town to their villa, which becomes the centre of high 
life, and nothing more than a gambling den. One after 
another he ruins all the ex-pupils who have called him 
Mud; but at the height of his triumph he is arrested 
for debt, and the story ends with the closing doors of the 
prison-van. Once more his name is Mud ! 

“Carl and Anna” of course needs no bush. And 
although it is by no means the equal of Herr Leonhard 
Frank’s earlier work, it is at least a masterpiece of imagina- 
tive prose, only robbed of greatness by its predominately 
physical atmosphere. Herr Frank is unusually reticent, 
biologically speaking, but the three characters of ‘‘ Carl 
and Anna” seem conceived wholly in the flesh, and 
vitality of spirit seems subsidiary to the stagnatory rule 
of flesh and blood. ‘* Breath,’’ which is also included in 
this volume, is a delicate but somewhat hectic study of 
a dying woman and her husband. Miss Willoughby’s 
illustrations, which provide the raison d’étre for this new 
edition, will be enjoyed by those who like their combination 
of conventionalisation and cloying realism. 


THE WINDMILL ON THE DUNE. By Mary E. Waller. 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


It is some years now since ‘‘ The Wood-Carver of 
*Lympus ”’ made Miss Waller’s a name to be remembered 
by all discerning readers. In ‘‘ The Windmill on the 
Dune” you will find again that same attention to detail, 
that same quiet method of telling a tale that is unusual 
and arresting. The opening of the story at Cape Cod, told 
in Seth Michel Chelworth’s own words, may lead you to 
suppose it is going to be a quiet, wandering story without 
much plot. But you will be unwise to judge too hastily, 
for when you get into it—and you do not have to read 
far to do that—you will find it dramatic, romantic and 
profoundly interesting—the study of a man’s early love, 
unhappy marriage and of a strange secret which brings 
him at last to contentment. Written in a leisurely but 
careful manner, it is highly effective; the atmosphere 
painstakingly built up, and the characters etched in 
delicately but distinctly. 


A CLUE FROM THE STARS. By Eden Phillpotts. 


7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Most versatile of novelists, Mr. Eden Phillpotts always 
turns out a good story, whatever kind of story he may 
choose to write. His latest novel is another stirring 
mystery—a most ingenious one, with Devon for a setting. 
An elderly man with apparently no enemies disappears while 
coming from a neighbour’s house to his own one night— 


just a short distance across a field. Murder is suspected 
and a search is made for the body, at first unsuccessfully ; 
the finding of the body deepens the mystery, and even the 
astutest reader of detective fiction will be baffled by the 
clues and half-clues that are brought to light. It is 
excellently done and the explanation comes as an utter 
surprise ; the characters too are drawn with such remark- 
able skill that the problem is as much psychological as 
concerned with events. 


THE BLISS OF THE WAY. By Cecily Hallack. 7s. 6d. 
(Burns, Oates.) 


“This book,’’ says Miss Cecily Hallack, ‘‘ contains the 
ideas which have led me farthest since I was more tender- 
foot than greenhorn. I have arranged them in the sequence 
in which it seemed to me they are most useful. The sub- 
title, ‘A Bedside Book for the Tramp,’ will prevent the 
reader from expecting it to be a comprehensive Reference 
Book for the Don. . . . You may take the notion to use it 
as a nucleus for a hoard of your own... .”’ It is indeed 
an elaborate commonplace book of quotations grouped 
under separate headings and, while its appeal is general, it 
will be especially appreciated by those of the Catholic 
faith. Divided into five sections, it provides fragments 
of philosophy for every occasion; open it at any page 
and you will find a stimulating thought from some ancient 
or modern philosopher. An admirable bedside book— 
guide, comforter and friend. 
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SIX THRILLERS 


Body Found Stabbed. 

By John Cameron. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) - 
Private Inquiries. 

By Dorothy Johnson. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


The Figure of Eight. 
By Cecil Waye. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It is generally held to-day that the thriller is an art form 
on its own, as distinct from the novel, but the reading of 
these six stories, all of which have the crime of murder as 
their raison d’étre, has convinced me that there is not much 
truth in it. 

So many specialists in the type of story which deals 
with a crime of violence, the mystery of its perpetrator 
and the solution of the problem by an ingenious detective, 
are inclined to concentrate on the mere mechanics of their 
stories, with the result that their characters are so over- 
whelmingly dull and their backgrounds so vague that the 
reader cannot work up any interest in the tales they would 
tell. 

Meretricious ingenuity has been brought to an extra- 
ordinarily high pitch, and having been brought there, it 
has been found wanting. However brutally and with 
whatever devilishness and “ cluelessness ’’ Jones murders 
Smith, we cannot read on unless Jones himself is, for what- 
ever reason, an intriguing character, and unless his reason 
for disposing of Smith interests us. 

There is a school of thriller-writers, located for the most 
part in America, whose members invariably solve the 
apparently insoluble by discovering to our amazed eyes a 
revolver cunningly lodged in a bookcase or a wireless set, 
and neatly arranged so that the dead man himself lets it off. 

Devices of this sort to my mind are not legitimate. 
Nor is the ruse of the dual personality, upon which two of 
these six tales turn. 

Although therefore the worst of these tales is ingenious 
and, to all but the most sophisticated, completely baffling, 
I found myself best satisfied with John Cameron’s story, 
in which the plot grows out of the characters, as it should, 
and after that, with Miss Johnson’s freshly written story, 
in which the very unusual characters are made of more 
import than the plot, and the mere anticipation of the 
dénowement a secondary consideration. 

Miss Johnson writes with real humour and insight, and 
Mr. Cameron gives the impression of genuine knowledge of 
life, and of the impulses which make men take each other’s 
lives. The other writers are stagy and unreal in their 
dialogue, and in their search for humour too often lapse 
into watery facetiousness. 

Mr. Cameron’s tale of slaughter among the aristocracy 
of an English village is compact and convincing. His 
characters, from the florid Armenian millionaire and his 


By Glyn Roberts 


Buzzards Pick the Bones. 
By Murray Thomas. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
The Bancaster Mystery. 
By A. Noel Hodges. 7s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


The Arncliffe Mystery. 
By Louis Tracy. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


exotic daughter to the troubled curate and the young 
man hypnotised by his own lust for power, are real-life 
figures warm with blood, and because of it we are interested 
in what they do. As it happens, they do things which 
might well have been interesting in anyone ; Mr. Cameron’s 
plot is ingenious and well sustained, and he closes on a note 
of philosophy which might have been trite, but is not. 
This is a fine story. 

Dorothy Johnson, author of ‘‘ Death of a Spinster,” has 
written a very readable novel in ‘‘ Private Inquiries.”” The 
story of a young city clerk who wins {250 in a competition 
and, sick of the humdrumness of his work, leaves and sets 
up as a private detective, is amusing and very human. 
He is swept into an involved but quite credible affair, 
involving an aged millionaire and his disorderly descendants, 
some of whom have left the country, married foreigners 
and had children. The numerous characters are incisively 
and cold-bloodedly drawn; each of them is a mixture of 
bad and good—and a very fascinating mixture. The climax 
is written with masterly skill. Miss Johnson is obviously 
a novelist who intends being taken seriously, and she is 
justified. 

“The Figure of Eight ”’ is the secret sign of one of those 
mysterious societies so popular among Mediterranean 
peoples. Cecil Waye has written an attractive tale, deal- 
ing with the mysterious deaths of a number of South 
Americans in London. The mechanics of the plot, the back- 
ground of London life and the “ back-background ”’ of 
possible international complications are all more than 
competently done. 

Murray Thomas’s “ Buzzards Pick the Bones” and 
A. Noel Hodges’s ‘‘ The Bancaster Mystery ”’ both suffer 
from the weakness of the character drawing and the lack 
of real humour in the narratives. At the same time the 
plots are ingenious and cleverly worked out, and cannot fail 
to fascinate the connoisseur. Mr. Thomas’s scene is 
mountainous Wales, and Mr. Hodges’s long grey tale winds 
its way along in an English provincial town. 

The late Louis Tracy’s ‘‘ The Arncliffe Puzzle,’’ published 
anonymously many years ago, is a skilful, go-ahead murder 
story, coming under the heading “a rattling good story.” 
It is curious to notice that even now Mr. Tracy’s dialogue 
and general style seem vaguely ‘‘dated.”” His subject again 
is that of a rich man’s sudden death and the elimination of 
possible murderers ; and there is a real surprise ending. 


EASTWARD DRIFT. By Edward Percy. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & 
Watson.) 


This is a first novel, but not by an inexperienced writer, 
being the work of the well known dramatist of ‘‘ The 
Rigortions,”’ ‘‘ Joseph of Arimathea ”’ and ‘‘ If Four Walls 
Told.” - It is the story of Samuel Daysing, an old merchant 
of the Victorian type, and his three sons, among whom 
he divides his inheritance and then retires to a cottage, 
his by virtue of a bad debt, situated in the Walland section 
of the Romney Marsh. 

The book has two principal characters : old Sam Daysing 
and the great Marsh itself. Whenever these are upon the 
stage the story has elements of real power and magnificence, 
the study of the old man being profound and living, and 
the descriptions of the marsh-country—descriptions which 
are not mere catalogues of outward shows but of the fibre 
and savour of the soil—majestic and yet simple, and 
written in most luminous prose. 

By comparison with this almost epic setting and with 
the large outlining of the old man, the affairs of the other 


characters, and even the conduct of the dramatic issues 
in which they become involved, seem on a smaller scale, 
though they are admirably told in swift, clear narrative. 
But Mr. Percy has always, even in his secondary moments, 
one quality as commendable as it is rare: his dialogue 
is not literary ; it is not the kind of dialogue which, when 
read aloud, is merely part and parcel of the progression 
of events and not direct speech with a human validity 
of its own. He consistently triumphs when he makes 
his people talk. 

The book is full of finely etched moments. I have only 
space to single out one, in which old Sam takes his last 
meal in his favourite City chop-house. This, though extra- 
ordinarily brief for the human observation contained in it, 
is wrought with the art of the true novelist; and three 
at least of the minor figures have the same authentic 
quality : Myrtle, Sir John Bowbeare and the marsh-waif, 
Oogli. 

“Eastward Drift’’ is not a book of promise, but of 


achievement. WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 
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The Collector 


AN UNUSUAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EXCURSION By 


Books bound in human skin 


Since the printed word first demanded some sort of 
protection against the inconsiderate handling of man 
or the destroying fingers of time, the old adage that ‘‘ there’s 
nothing like leather’’ has received ample confirmation. 
True, leather has had many competitors. Incunabula 
for instance were largely confined between stout boards— 
actual thick pieces of English oak (from which fact the 
present-day usage of “ boards” was doubtless derived) 
so substantial that it cannot be considered the stamped 
leather that was often superimposed upon them was 
actually needed. Wood again was often employed when 
sentiment overrode utility. Thus there have been copies 


¢ 
‘ 
¢ 


“The Trial of W. Corder.” 


of Goldsmith bound in wood preserved from the old timbers 
of ‘‘ Dolly’s Chop House,” whilst the forests of Scotland 
must have been partially denuded by the one-time demand 
for copies of Scott or Burns suitably strait-waistcoated in 
wood having a real (or alleged) connection with the haunts 
of these sons of Caledonia. A fashion once existed too 
that copies of certain religious works should issue clad 
in wood from the Holy Land, and the drain on the trees— 
so long as the craze persisted—from the cedars of Lebanon 
to the olives on the slopes above Jerusalem, was by no 
means inconsiderable. 

Textiles have been frequently, and very pleasingly, 
used, their range extending from the most delicate silk 


to the coarsest linen. Often the surfaces were enriched 


H. T. Kirby 


by the addition of most beautiful stitchery—embroidery 
whose intricacy spelled weariness to dainty eyes before 
the quaint pictures were completely evolved. 

Metals, both base and rare, have been tried, and such 
application must have made many a “ heavy ”’ work still 
weightier. Sometimes such metal work would be en- 
crusted with precious stones, or gain a blazon from richly 
coloured enamel. But none of these, nor any of the 
other materials that have from time to time been used, 
have ever seriously affected the popularity of leather. 
And this is as it should be, for leather combines within 
itself the charms of dignity and beauty ; it is flexible and 
light ; with use it but acquires richness of colour, and it 
is almost indestructible. 

Few of the animal creation have escaped the after-death 
attention of the tanner or currier. Probably the goat 
family has been most liberal in supplying the binder’s 
need, for from his race are derived the aristocratic moroccos 
that are deemed the only seemly garb for choice books. 
Least requisitioned must be that particularly rare leather 
made from the skin of the human species. Yet examples 
of this ‘‘ human leather’’ are by no means unknown. 
In the days of Alfred flayed skins were often recorded as 
having been nailed on doors, or exhibited in other public 
places. Some such relics are still on view to-day. 

During the French “ Reign of Terror’ copies of Paine’s 
“Rights of Man ’’ were bound in the skin of executed 
people and distributed liberally. It hardly needs the 
backing of such a sober organ as the Edinburgh Review 
to believe this, for at few periods of history could 
the essentials for such binding have been more easily 
procurable. 

Within living memory was the curious entry in the sale 
catalogue of a well known North of England collector : 


“Lot ro. . . . A most curious and unique book being the 
particulars of the Trial and Execution of Charles Smith, who 
was hanged at Newcastle for Murder, containing a piece of 
his skin tanned into leather for the purpose.” 


Most of this “‘ human leather’? indeed came from the 
bodies of executed criminals, for at one time such corpses 
legally passed into the possession of hospitals to be used 
for demonstration in the schools. 


The ‘‘Corder"’ book opened. 
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Although many such bodies were flayed and the skins 
duly preserved, but few were actually employed in the 
bookbinding craft. Of skins simply tanned as leather 
and not passing into shops for commercial use, are recorded 
those of Thurtell, who was executed in 1823 for the brutal 
Weare murder, and Cadwallader, who suffered a like fate 
at Hereford some seven years earlier. 

Perhaps the finest specimen of human leather as applied 
to bookbinding existing to-day, is a volume reposing in 
the Atheneum, Bury St. Edmund’s. This book, a stout 
octavo, looks almost as if it had been bound only yesterday. 
The leather was prepared from the skin of the notorious 
William Corder, who was hanged in 1828 for the murder 
of Maria Martin in the ‘‘ Red Barn.” A single line of 
tooling runs round the sides, whilst the lettering on the 
spine reads “ Trial of W. Corder” with the date “‘ 1828.” 
From the lack of uniformity between the lettering and the 
figures, and the appearance of the tooling—which is placed 
too near the edge of the binding—a provincial workman 
seems indicated. As to who prepared the leather there 
is no need for deduction, for inside the book appeared the 
brief but grim note: 

“The binding of this book 1s the skin of the murderer 
=" Corder taken from his body by myself in the year 
1828. 

George Creed, 


Surgeon to the Suffolk Hospital.” 


The photograph shown here reproduces the inscription 
clearly, as it does also the note communicated by the 
actor Macready to the effect that when he was declaiming 
the lines from ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ (at Drury Lane) ‘“‘ Is vengeance 
done on Cawdor ?”’ he was surprised to hear a voice from 
the gallery: ‘‘ Yes! He was hung this morning at Bury.” 

Although less well preserved, the next volume dealt 
with is in many ways more interesting. This book, a 
large specimen measuring 17;5, by 14 inches, is bound 
in the skin of John Horwood. The tooling is well done, 
and amongst the patterning can be seen the skull and cross- 
bones as well as a representation of the gibbet. Within 
the design of the latter appears, in Gothic lettering, 


“CUTIS VERA JOHANNIS HORWOOD ” 


Although the sides of the book are in good order, the 
spine is badly broken. 

Inside the front cover appears the itemised account 
of the binder. It is curiously reminiscent of those accounts 
presented by the great craftsman, Roger Payne. It runs 
as below : 

“This binding is the skin of John Horwood, a 
collection of papers relating to him, the same 


being lettered on each side of the book ‘ Cutis 


Vera Johannis Horwood’ .. 


Opposite is a portrait of the criminal. The binding was 
apparently done to the order of a Mr. Richard Smith who 
was senior house surgeon at the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
at the time of Horwood’s execution. Smith stands recorded 
as a capable surgeon, but had a positive mania for col- 
lecting all sorts of odds and ends. Even the contents of 
this book—which include documents, broadsides and 
portraits—is of the nature of a hotchpotch rather than the 
considered work of a man of letters. 

Strangely enough this was not the only book bound in 
the skin of Horwood. Some years ago the veteran librarian 
of the Bristol Law Library (Mr. J. J. Thomas) had his 
suspicions aroused concerning the appearance of three 
volumes of “‘ Votes of the House of Commons.’ These 
had always been regarded as vellum bindings, but two of 
the books differed so markedly from the third that a 
human origin was inferred. Later expert opinion decided 
that the binding was undoubtedly human skin, but this 
decided, the precise origin of the leather could not be 
traced. 

A descendant of the family concerned in the binding 
of the book for the Bristol Infirmary saw the press dis- 
cussion, and was ultimately able to prove that certain 
skin had been left over from the infirmary binding, and 
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was used later when a shortage occurred, to bind the two 
books of the trio mentioned. 

Tanners and curriers assure us that the effects of the 
curing process is so variable that a skin may finally appear 
in any one of several hues. If this be so, it may well 
account for the different descriptions of the skin of the 
genus homo when tanned. From one authority we learn 
that it is: 

‘‘darker and more mottled than vellum, of a rather coarse- 


textured surface, with holes in it like that of pigskin but smaller 
and more sparse.” 


Another describes it as “‘ like light russian leather,”’ whilst 


a third states that the skin of one famous criminal, when 
tanned, had the appearance of “‘ fine buckskin.” 

Perhaps the likeness to “ fine buckskin” is the more 
consoling ; it is certainly not gratifying to learn that our 
hide so much resembles that of the common hog ! 

As a final thought we submit the query as to whether 
the words we have often heard shouted after young mis- 
creants (generally by irate parents) threatening to “ take 
the skin off their backs ’’ or to ‘‘ give them a good tanning ”’ 
owe their origin to the days when the skin was not only 
removed from the “‘ back’’ (and other regions), but also 
enjoyed a most thorough “ tanning ”’ ? 


SOME GOOD CATALOGUES 


In the course of a few weeks we shall have entered the 
second quarter of the year, and with the outlook of the 
spring more clearly defined. Also in the world of business 
we are a little more able to see the results of the changes 
in our international policies, although many months must 
pass before we shall be able to say whether or not these 


TSohannes Loche. 


Johannes Locke. 


From Messrs. Basil Blackwell's catalogue, No. 302, 
English Philosophical Books. 


policies will redound to the good of all of us personally, 
and in our business. At least we have definitely found 
that there is more activity in every direction, and that the 
hope that has been but hope for so long a time, is now a 
much more tangible thing. This is discoverable in the 
world of books, even thouzh we have not got very far along 
the new road. When tl.e New World does actually recover 
from the nightmare of disastrous economic depression, we 
shall have a new boom—not so artificial a boom as of a few 
years since—and the demand for new books and old books 
and modern first editions will again be a reality. 

One may find signs of this in the new antiquarian cata- 
logues which lie on my table at the moment. There is a 
most interesting one from Messrs. Ellis. In many ways 
there is distinction in it. A well arranged catalogue, and 
of a size so convenient that we may easily carry it in the 
pocket and examine it as one travels from point to point. 
Messrs. Ellis are noted for their excellent lists. The present 
one is devoted to sixteenth century books and an im- 
portant fifteenth century manuscript of the Visions and 


Life of St. John. The price of this remarkable manuscript 
is {75. But it is one of many most precious items in the 
catalogue. One covets many of these books—but surely 
there is no sin in that. There are but two hundred and 
fifty-eight things in Messrs. Ellis’s new catalogue, but 
they are all very alluring. 

Then I came next upon a new Foyle catalogue—quite 
a big one, with no less than 2,007 entries. All the books 
offered for sale have, each in their respective sections, 
an appeal, and no doubt they will find many buyers. Here 
again is an admirably arranged catalogue, sectionised in a 
number of divisions covering every branch of literature. 
There are, among the number of divisions, Shaw and 
Carlyle items, books on early printing, modern first editions, 
association copies, autograph letters, many works of 
poetry, travel and topography, besides French and Italian 
books. Messrs. Foyle have certainly given us an intensely 
interesting and valuable catalogue, and one that will find 
favour with a great number of people. I would like, if I 
had the space, to give more than just a casual mention to 
such books as Mr. Fabes’s ‘‘ Modern First Editions,’’ Lang- 
ford Reed’s new life of Lewis Carroll, a magnificent associa- 
tion copy of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches ’’ (£70) and so on. The collection of association 
copies, the autograph letters and the modern first editions 
are very fine. 

I am very glad to receive from Mr. Bertram Rota an 
advance copy of his new and admirable list. It is one of the 
best that he has issued for it is full of the most excellent 
first editions and autographs of modern authors. Mr. 
Rota says that these are ‘‘ offered at very moderate prices.” 
So I forthwith checked them over, as the saying goes. 
And they certainly are. I advise my readers to send for a 
copy of this list—in fact it is worth while to do so in the 
case of every one that is mentioned in these notes—because 
there are so many good things in it. Mr. Rota’s method 
of making up his lists always attracts me. The author’s 
name is set in bold black type, on a line by itself, which 
makes it easy to look through the entries. As usual in the 
Rota lists, one may find not only those books that the 
astute collector wants, but also those other authors whom 
the precious intellectual collector has his eye upon, such as 
Martin Armstrong, H. E. Bates, Ambrose Bierce, Thomas 
Burke, Clemence Dane, Eric Gill, John Hampson, Claude 
Houghton, Stephen Hudson, Percy Lubbock, William 
McFee, Harold Monroe, the Sitwells, G. S. Street and 
Virginia Woolf. 

Mr. R. Fletcher’s catalogue No. 58 is one of those delight- 
ful lists that I have so often referred to before. It comes 
in an excellent cover, and is mainly devoted to rare books 
of all kinds and a considerable number of first editions of 
all periods. I have noted a considerable number of valu- 
able entries. For instance I was attracted by a fine set 
of three volumes of the very rare large paper edition of 
William Blake’s works, edited by E. J. Ellis and William 
Butler Yeats (£18 18s.), “‘ Thoughts on Hunting ”’ (£8 8s.)— 
this is a copy of the first issue with the plates in proof state, 
and the name William Beckford instead of Peter Beckford 
on the title page—and William Combe’s ‘“ The Tour of 
Doctor Syntax Through London” (£16), besides no end 
of other delectable items, all of which seem to me to be 
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exceptionally moderate in price. A nice list with- 
out a doubt. ae 

The Blackwell catalogue this month is a rather |@& 
special one—‘‘ English Philosophical Books,’’ but Bs 
mostly modern works. This list of some 1,500 works > 
should prove of very great value to both students 
and the general reader. It is some time since I had 
a catalogue grouping together so valuable a collec- 
tion of philosophical works. I dare say there will be 
many readers who will send for a copy immediately 
they know about it. It is one that I shall keep on 
my reference shelf. 

A most useful little list of some eight hundred 

books has just come to hand from ‘‘ The Sign of the 
Huntsman.” Probably you will remember earlier 
lists I have mentioned as coming from this house. 
Here again the prices are good—I mean for the 
buyer !—and I should think there will be many pur- 
chasers. There are books from 1565 to modern times 
and to suit all purses. Six volumes of Pope for 
instance for a guinea, or ‘‘ Lalla Rookh’’ for 7s. 6d. 
There are many such bargains. 

Another valuable catalogue of a miscellaneous kind 
is issued by James Miles. I noted fourteen Ains- 
worth’s novels for £5 5s., Balzac’s Complete Works 
(£8 1os.), Hardy’s ‘‘ The Oxen”’ (18s.), Hudson’s 
“Idle Days in Patagonia ’’ (£8)—a very cheap copy 
—etc. Miles’s catalogue is one that gives the reader 
a great deal of pleasure to go through. 

Finally, just as I am closing these desultory notes, 
there is one from J. A. Allen & Co.—a short list, 
but a very readable and entertaining one. It is 
easily read because it is so well printed. Here again 
the prices are most moderate and the books offered 
most attractive. I noted two or three of Henry 
Baerlein’s works and four by that fine writer, J. D. 
Beresford. Conrad figures in the catalogue, as also 
does that almost forgotten author, F. Marion Craw- 
ford. There is a collection of Maurice Hewlett’s 
books, besides many others, 


“ANNOTATED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 


By Denis Botterill 


1. Charles Morgan: ‘‘ The Fountain.” 
2. L. A. G. Strong: ‘‘ The Brothers.” 


3. H. E. Bates: “Sally Go Round 
(White Owl Press.) 


4. Rupert Croft-Cooke: ‘‘ Night Out.” 
5. Aldous Huxley: ‘‘ Brave New World.” 


the Moon.”’’ 


NOTES 


I have little but a welter of good novels to choose from 
as I write these notes, and to those I have selected, more or 
less at random, might easily be added Goldring’s ‘‘ Magnolia 
Street ’’ and Helen Simpson’s ‘‘ Boomerang.”’ In no case 
do I foresee any tangible rise in value, but each item 
is, in its own way, a sound choice for the collector wishing 
to make a “ period ’’ collection of novels. 

1. This will probably increase the value of ‘ Portrait 
in a Mirror.” Collectors chary of Book Society selections 
should bear in mind that it is practically impossible for the 
choice to be bad every time. 

3. Chosen unseen and unread, but with confidence in 
the author. 

5. I do not care for anything Mr. Huxley has written 
since ‘‘ Chrome Yellow,” but he has his public, and it isa 
good public. From the collector’s point of view Mr. Huxley 
became famous too early—it is far more fun to pin one’s 
faith to an author constantly disregarded, and be able to 
exclaim ‘“‘ I told you so!’’ when fame breathes lightly on 
his deathbed. 


vpon AXiax. 


_ Written by Mifodiaboles to his 
friend Philaretes, : 
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From Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue No. 277. 
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TWO AMERICAN COLLECTORS’ 


BOOKS 


By Norah Nicholls 


Of recent years, book-collecting has tended to become 
more and more scientific. ‘‘ The tools of the trade ’’ have 
become so numerous that the collector or conscientious 
antiquarian bookseller now needs a complete library to 
house his books of reference. These books fall into two 
classes: the strictly scientific, such as Records of Book 
Auctions, Catalogues, Bibliographies and the more romantic, 
such as Dr. Rosenbach’s ‘‘ Books and Bidders,’’ “‘ Sign- 
posts in Book-Collecting,”” by the late Mr. Charles J. 
Sawyer, “ Book-hunting Adventures,’ by R. S. Garnett, 
and the series of extremely entertaining and informative 
volumes by such enthusiastic collectors as Mr. A. Edward 
Newton. The two books which I discuss in this article are 
one of the former class and one of the latter: ‘‘ Sir James M. 
Barrie: A Bibliography,’”’ by B. D. Cutler (New York: 
Greenberg) and “ Fishers of Books,’’ by Barton Currie 
(Boston: Little, Brown). 

“ Fishers of Books,’’ though belonging to the romantic 
category, is in addition packed full of sound and useful 
information. Mr. Currie from his editorial experience 
knows how to combine interest with erudition, bibliography 
with narrative. 

The first chapter is typically American: ‘‘ The 
Beginner’s Urge.’”’ The sudden decision of the new-rich 
man to havera worthy collection of books is not often seen 


in Europe, where book-collecting, except in the case of - 


speculative buying of moderns, is usually allied to culture 
and scholarship. The second chapter on ‘‘ How Collectors 
Happen ”’ is more interesting to the general reader. Mr. 
Currie compares the germ of book-collecting to “ the love 
germ,”’ but declares it to be ‘“‘even more cunning and 
stealthy.”’ From earliest times the bibliomaniac has been 
regarded by his fellows as a lunatic. Mr. Currie quotes 
Iucian, “the last great master of Attic eloquence and 
Attic wit,’’ to illustrate the critic’s point of view: ‘‘ You 
think that by purchasing a great number of fine books 
vou may be taken for a good scholar. But, on the contrary, 
you will only make your ignorance the more conspicuous. 
. . . You can no more appreciate their excellence than a 
blind lover the fine eyes and rosy cheeks of a charming 
mistress. . . . You men of wealth would have too many 
advantages over us poor scoundrels if you could buy in an 
instant, for a mere sum of money, all the store of learning 
which has taken us so long to collect.” 

Mr. Currie acknowledges the wisdom of A PLAN, but he 
recognises that a plan cannot be followed by the real dyed- 
in-the-wool collector—‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know 
them,” and the sign and hall-mark of the temperamental 
collector is the sudden unreasonable desire for some item 
perhaps miles away from the collection which he knows 
he should achieve. 

In “ The Seductions of Happy-Go-Lucky Collecting ”’ he 
confesses that, though he has a plan, he has never been 
able to keep to it! As instances of this ideal plan, he sug- 
gests the collecting of one book, such as ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ of one author, of one period, of one subject. This 
is the right way to collect, and we all recommend it, and the 
most noted, but perhaps not most notable collectors are 
those who have least often fallen from grace! One good 
bit of advice is certainly worth taking—whatever you are 
collecting, start with the lesser items first ; they give less 
of an initial shock to the bank balance, and their number 
and the comparative ease of acquisition is all an encourage- 
ment and a help in the early stages. 

There are chapters on ‘‘ John Forster and the Dickens 
Manuscripts,”’ ‘“‘ Dealers and the Dealer Psychology,’’ “‘ The 
Power of Advertising,’ ‘‘ When the Bulls Boom Books ” 
{a charming alliteration !), but probably the most attractive 
passages in the book are concerned with the prizes of the 
author’s own collection, such as a tall copy of the first issue 
of Gray’s “ Elegy,’’ a first edition of “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 


“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn” in subscription 
blue binding, in the trade green cloth binding, and an 
English first edition to complete the set; a first edition 
(the first English translation) of ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ in the 
original boards, described as ‘‘ of the penultimate raris- 
sima’’; a small-paper ‘Gulliver’; a 1481 Botticelli 
Dante; a copy of the first published (pirated) edition 
of “‘ The School for Scandal,’’ of which there are only three 
complete copies known; a hitherto unrecorded copy of 
Fielding’s first published work, ‘‘ The Masquerade: a 
Poem ”’ (1728), which Mr. Currie holds is the first issue. 
The gem of his collection in the author’s own eyes is his 
original holograph manuscript of ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” 
which he describes as ‘‘the one supremely important 
achievement of my book-collecting days.’’ The moderns 
are well represented, particularly Conrad, for whom Mr. 
Currie has a great admiration; he confesses with pride 
to the ownership of the original manuscripts of ‘‘ Typhoon ”’ 
and “ Victory,’ together with a complete set of the first 
editions, including a presentation copy of the rare 1913 
“ Chance.” 

Mr. Currie gives an enormous amount of valuable informa- 
tion; there are many illustrations of title pages, comments 
on dealers and catalogues (the book ends with an apprecia- 
tive note of the outstanding Catalogue of Children’s Books 
issued by Gumuchian et Cie, of Paris). He frankly 
enumerates the books still missing from his collection 
and which he would be glad to have offered him, and gives 
sketches of other notable collections with lists of ‘‘ collect- 
able ’’ books and his views as to developments in book- 
collecting. 

The Barrie Bibliography, though of quite another type, 
should be welcomed by the Barrie collector, though I believe 
that it is practically unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Cutler frankly avows his debt to Mr. Herbert Garland. 
His book is really Garland revised, together with the 
American editions, legitimate and pirated. Considering 
the frequent discoveries concerning editions of modern 
authors, the first would be claim enough—the additional 
matter makes it a necessity. 

As the author points out in his Note on the American 
Pirated Editions, the fact that Barrie has disowned these 
“ waifs ’’ merely adds to their value. This may be and is 
extremely unfair to the author, but it is the case. The 
interest in these editions started to be apparent just before 
the Stock Market crash in 1929, and though for the time 
they have been in abeyance, there is no doubt that this 
state of things is temporary. There is something intimate 
and mischievous about a pirated copy that appeals to the 
collector—it is almost in line with an association copy. 
The collector of imagination can see the irate author finger- 
ing a copy of the evidence of theft—no doubt presented 
to him by a kind friend (we all know these people !)— 
and cursing over the innocent, cheap-looking book. The 
title pages of “ the pirates ’’ are reproduced and, in addi- 
tion to the annotated list of Barrie’s works in chrono- 
logical order, there is a list of collected editions, prefaces 
and introductions, books about J. M. Barrie; prices and 
price trends, a note on Canadian editions and a very 
satisfactory index. 


Results of the Lothian Sale in New York have arrived 
by cable. Considering the depressing talk before the sale 
—‘‘no money in America now for book-buying . . . the 
sale will be cancelled . . . everything will have to be 
bought in,”’ the prices are extraordinary, and if the total 
was $100,000 below the estimate, that estimate must have 
been drawn up in that optimistic Kernish spirit, with which 
we were familiar in happier times, and which we were 
erroneously informed was extinct. ‘‘ Can the Leopard ...?” 
No, and, as in the play, how unhappy if it did ! 
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FOUNDED ON FACT 


Old and New Renderings of a Mid- 
Victorian Formula 


Browsing over a pile of old books on the second-hand 
bookstall in the market place, one may find a row of mid- 
Victorian story-books, each one bearing on its title page, 
below the title, the legend ‘‘ Founded on Fact.’’ Or on 
a shelf in the spare room in a grandmother’s house there 
will probably be two or three tales of her early youth 
with the same inscription. Occasionally one may hear 
some old-fashioned lady, speaking of a book beloved in 
her youth, finish up with the proud boast, ‘‘ and it was 
Founded on Fact.’’ Evidently there was some virtue in 
this label, which might have been intended to help the 
sale of the book by commending it to those who believed 
they valued truth. It is said that in the days when books 
were so commended, children and young people were for- 
bidden to read works of fiction on Sunday, but perhaps 
if the work in question was guaranteed to be founded on 
fact, the ban may have been lifted. The story books 
bearing this label that still survive are dull and rather 
stupid tales, and have only survived in out-of-the-way 
corners because there were so many of them. Among 
them are no copies of the classics, nor any work that is 
now well known. 

It might seem at first sight superfluous so to label any 
book, seeing that thousands of years ago it was placed 
on record that there is nothing new under the sun, and, 
more recently, but still a long time ago, anothg writer 
made the claim that Truth is stranger than Fiction. There- 
fore it is unlikely that any book has been written since 
the first sentence was penned (unless it was frankly a 
fantasy about the future or the universe outside this 
planet) which has not been founded on some actual occur- 
rence. Nevertheless these words ‘‘ Founded on Fact” 
must have conveyed some special meaning to our immediate 
ancestors. 

The works which were ‘‘ Founded on Fact ”’ could not 
have been works of real truth and sincerity, or they would 
surely have lived. They could not have revealed wide 
and deep knowledge of human nature, which indeed, i 
so many of its aspects, appears to have been revolting 
to the middle-class mid-Victorian. They were never 
sensational, being written for sale (no doubt) to those 
who dreaded sensation, to bestow upon their carefully 
guarded young. 

Most of them seem to have been historical, in the sense 
that they treated of incidents in the lives of well known 
historical personages. The character to which prominence 
was given had to be that of a ‘“ good’’ man or woman, 
and the history had to be watered down and rearranged 
so as to establish this in the Victorian sense of the word 
“ good.” 

It might have been suggested that Robinson Crusoe 
was founded on fact, but the suggestion does not ever 
seem to have been expressed in this simple fashion on 
the title page of anv edition of that work. If anyone 
should venture to contend that ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth ”’ was founded on fact; this invidious accusation 
could be refuted easily enough. ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth ”’ was an imaginative picture painted on a back- 
ground of intuitive knowledge of the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. 

Although no books are ever published now with the 
printed claim that they are founded on fact, a number of 
popular writers of the present day have (probably un- 
consciously) assimilated the idea, and worked it out in 
a new form, vastly more artistic, or so it seems to this 
generation. There is a new school of biography, of which 
perhaps ‘“‘ Elizabeth and Essex ’’ is the outstanding example, 
which might justly be labelled ‘‘ Founded on Fact.”” The 
method consists in taking a judicious selection of authentic 
incidents in the lives of great people of the past and weaving 
them into a harmonious whole. 

ELyn WALSHE. 


FOR YOUR BOOK LIST 


YESTERDAY—RETROSPECT AND RUMINATION 
G. R. TWEEDIE, J.P., F.R.S. 


The autobiography of a keen politici ducing many famous men 
and women and various spheres of work. 6/- net 


SAND-HILLS AND MOUNTAINS E. COWLES 
Autobiography of a British West Indian Civil Servant. Interesting and 
ighly commended. _ Illustrated. /- net 

ANIMISM AND SPIRITISM 
PROFESSOR ERNEST BOZZANO 


Translated by Stanley de Brath. A comprehensive and exhaustive 


treatise by a recognised authority. 5/- net 
SONGS BORN IN THE STORM MARY E. QUAYLE 
High-toned and recommended selection of Poems. 4/- net 


DONNA AGNESE (Illustrated) MARY E. PALK 


Stories of the Neapolitan Underworld. Highly commended. 3/6 net 


MALCOLM AND MARIE OSWALD J. SMITH 


A Romance of the Russian Revolution, based on facts. 2/6 net 
BRETHREN TWAIN H. G. GRIST 
The Story of the Prodigal Son in Poem form. 2/6 net 


BUDDHIST EDUCATION IN CEYLON 
JINAPPRIYA GINIGE 


An interesting and comprehensive survey. 2/6 net 
I WRITE TO YOU ELEANOR M. GOODWIN, A.R.R.C. 
Thoughtful and thought-pr g, well-written letters. 2/6 net 
PASSING THROUGH CHERI 
A collection of rhythmic and tuneful poems. 1/6 net 
SILENCE ALICE MARY DIXON 
A selection of strikingly interesting verse. 1/- net 


Current Catalogue free on application. — 


LONDON : 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD. 
—29, LUDGATE HILL, E.c.4— 


Indubitably a true picture of 
Africa 


AFRICAN 
SMALL 


CHOP 


BY SIR 


HECTOR DUFF 


“TI loved Africa, I served her 


faithfully.” 
8/6 net 
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THE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND TRADING TO AFRICA AND 
THE INDIES 


By George Pratt Insh, M.A., D.Litt., F.E.1.S. 
(Scribners.) 


I2s. 6d. 


This Company, which received its charter in 1695 and 
the activities of which ended with the Union in 1707, was 
formed to fulfil a patriotic desire to found Scottish Settle- 
ments overseas, and also in consequence of an appreciation 
of a fact, brought daily to our own notice, that a drastic 
Protectionist policy 
urgently necessitates | 
new markets for a 
country’s exports. 

About one-half of 
the whole number of 
subscribers to the 
Company were English 
merchants, who saw in 
the success which 
seemed likely to crown 
its enterprise a con- 
venient instrument for 
undermining the vast 
monopolies of the East 
India Company. 

In the event, failure 
attended every ex- 
pedition with one 
exception which sailed 
under the Scottish 
Company’s flag, and 
its subscribers were 
indeed lucky when, in 
consequence of the Union, they got practically all their 
money back from the British Government. 

This book is very fully documented, and is written with 
the care of an accomplished historian and literary crafts- 
man who, while jealous of accuracy, has made his account 
picturesque and. interesting throughout. 


MALIBU: A NATURE STORY 


By Vance Joseph Hoyt. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A narrative, and quite evidently a true one, of the 
success of a strange experiment made by an author and 
artist, who has devoted his life to the study of wild animals 
as they have their natural lives and beings. 

On the same day he captured a motherless fawn and 
orphaned puma cub, took them to his hut and brought 
them up together. They became lifelong friends and 
comrades. Perhaps the strangest thing about this queer 
companionship is that the fawn was throughout the pre- 
dominant partner; having very early earned the respect 
of the puma by stamping with its pointed hoofs on the 
latter’s tail—apparently a most susceptible part of that 
animal’s anatomy. 

The most deadly weapon the author ever carries is a 
film camera. 


PARIS CALLING : STORIES AND ANECDOTES OF TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL 


By Harry J. Greenwood (Continental Correspondent of the 
Daily Express). 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Paris has called throughout many centuries, and in all 
likelihood will always call as irresistibly as she called 
and held “ Louise ’’ of Charpentier’s opera. 

Mr. Greenwood has adequately fulfilled the promise of 
the title of his book—a fulfilment which heightens surprise 
at the occurrences of several typographical errors. Thus 
Liane de Pougy’s name appears in the text as “ Lilian,” 
Emilienne d’Alengon as ‘‘ Emmeline de Langon,’’ Le Neant 


The Defensive Walls of Kano. 


Interior view showing firesteps, loopholes, overhead cover and shelters. 


From “ Five Years Hard,” by Brig.-General F. P. Crozier (Jonathan Cape). 


Cabaret as ‘‘ Le Nearet’”’ and, most inexplicable of all, 
“La vie est ‘bref’”’ in the familiar verses which end a 
book of memories which will stir many others in the minds 
of all those who know and love La Ville Lumiére. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE ORINOCO 


By Lady Dorothy Mills. 15s. (Hutchinson.) 


Lady Dorothy has already earned the reputation of a 

writer of travel books 
distinguished by keen 
observation and 
usually correct de- 
duction; the results 
of which are pre- 
sented here in a 
pleasantly colloquial 
and often humorous 
style. Unlike the 
book-writing globe- 
trotter who all too 
frequently presents us 
with his ill-founded 
opinions of lands in 
which his outlook 
has been bounded by 
the walls of the Hotel 
Splendiferous, Lady 
Dorothy knows that 
to get near to the 
soul of a strange 
people, the social 
highways must _ be 
forsaken for the far less comfortable—but infinitely more 
interesting—by-ways of a country. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE JUNGLES 


By George Hogan Knowles. 15s. (Wright & Brown.) 


A collection of good and evidently true shikar stories 
by an author with thirty years’ experience of big-game 
hunting in India. The last one in the book, ‘“‘ The Lame 
Ghost Bull,” is perhaps the most remarkable because the 
statement of the fact in natural history which is its final 
explanation, might seem incredible were it not quite 
authoritatively authenticated. 


“ FIRE-EATER ’”’: THE MEMOIRS OF A V.C. 


By Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. With a 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. Major-General J. E. B. Seely, 
P.C., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 12s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


A manly and simple account of valiant deeds and heroic 
self-sacrifice performed by many besides the writer. It 
shows that blood and beastliness are not the only, nor 
perhaps the most truly salient aspects of even modern 
warfare. And with some bitterness and much truth Captain 
Pollard writes: ‘‘ If we had more of the spirit of Tommy 
when up against it in dealing with post-war problems, the 
task would be easier, the achievement infinitely greater.”’ 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By 
C. Whitaker Wilson. 


12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


To write a history of Sir Christopher Wren and his times, 
and to give an appreciation of his work in considerable 
detail within less than three hundred pages, is a task which 
calls for the utmost clarity of thought and precision of 
expression. It is one which Mr. Whitaker Wilson might 
have better succeeded in had he felt less strongly in favour 
or disfavour of the characters who crowd his pages. 
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===A NEW WAY TO BOOKS 


During the last two years very rapidly increasing numbers of book-readers and library- 
builders have found much satisfaction, and an at least partial solution of their literary 
finances, by using the Phoenix “ Meeting Books on New Terms Plan” for acquiring the 


books they need. 


The strength of the Phoenix Plan lies, roughly, in an appreciation of the remarkable 
significance of the fact that the price of a newspaper or a cup of tea laid aside daily can 
equip anyone very quickly with a highly-enviable personal library of permanent books. 


The gilt on the Phoenix Plan (the most alleviating invention since painless dentistry) is that 
you have your books first and set yourself this 


almost-pleasant discipline afterwards. 


The “Phoenix 1932 Catalogue,” for which 
* Bookman” readers are urged to apply, explains, 
expounds and catalogues the idea. Far more 
than an expensive piece of publicity matter, it 
is worth getting as a valuable guide to the good 


to the 
PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY LTD 
3&4 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON WC2 
SEND ME THE PHOENIX CATALOGUE FREE OF 
COST AND OBLIGATION—— 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


books, in low-priced and craftsmanlike editions, 


of all times and all countries. 


The coupon attached will bring it by return. 


No possible harm or obligation can result from 


your application—and much good might. 


attention. 


Bk. 3/32. Post under halfpenny cover 


. . A Let no preconceived ideas stand between you and in- 
post-card request will receive equally prompt 


formation of a plan invented by bookmen for bookmen— 
Sor your type of person. Post to-night 


DAVID OCTAVIUS HILL. 
(Harrap.) 


By Heinrich Schwarz. 2Is. 


To all those who are interested in photography, or the 
history of photography, this present book, which collects 
most of the work of that great photographer, David Hill, in 
eighty excellent reproductions, will be of outstanding 
importance. They display such feeling for character, such 
beauty of arrangement and such exquisite handling of his 
materials, that we are bound to agree with Herr Schwarz 
that ‘‘ Hill’s calotypes are examples of photography so 
brilliant that by the side of them everything which has 
taken place since pales.’’ The introduction, which deals 
with the early inventions of the camera and the immense 
enthusiasm which it created in most artistic circles ; which 
gives a short biography of Hill, his contemporary fame and 
later eclipse, is precisely what is needed. It gives us all 
the facts and is not long enough to become tedious, but lets 
the’ photographs speak for themselves. Our only regret 
is that again it has been left to a foreigner to tell the English 
about their great men. 


THE PRISONER’S SOUL--AND OUR OWN. By Eivind 
Berggrav. 6s. (Dent.) 


Before becoming Bishop of Tromsol, M. Berggrav was 
for ten years a prison chaplain. His experiences in that 
time have led him to the conclusion that the prisoner’s 
soul and our own are fundamentally no different, and that, 
if every allowance be made for his environment and for 
the effect of loss of status in the world, the prisoner will 


respond as kindly to treatment as anyone outside prison 
walls. To laymen unacquainted with the niceties of 
ecclesiastical doctrine, M. Berggrav’s conclusion might 
seem to be more properly the beginning than the end of 
Christianity. But with his practice there is no fault 
to be found, and in that practice are many useful hints 
for us, not least ‘so at a time when English prisons 
are threatened with a return to the discredited road of 
repression. 


THE SECRET DOSSIER. 
(Harrap.) 


By Vladimir Orloff. 8s. 6d. 


M. Orloff has been in turn examining magistrate under 
the Tsars, Cheka official under the Bolsheviks, and anti- 
Bolshevik agent in Berlin since. It is a career such as 
only Russia could produce, and such as only a Russian 
would avow. For in other countries men have scruples 
about working for their enemies, while in Russia—the 
end alone counting——-honourable men will not only work 
for their friends while simulating work for their enemies, 
but will even work for a time for their enemies if by so 
doing they can in the end work for their friends. That 
is what M. Orloff did, and in the Cheka, he says, he was 
able to save the lives of many “ Whites.’’ The style 
in which he narrates his adventures before, while, and 
after doing this is rather too consciously dramatic to be 
truly so. But the adventures themselves make exciting 
reading, and are told with a detail which (in so far as it 
is possible to judge in this typically Russian imbroglio) 
is substantially accurate. 
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Modern Musicians 


II—CONSTANT LAMBERT 


The breathless progress of Constant Lambert into public 
life within the past half-dozen years, makes something in 
the nature of a fragment of biography a necessary prelude 
to any attempt at a portrait of this British composer of 
twenty-seven. 

A Londoner by birth and a son of the late G. W. Lambert, 
A.R.A., and brother of the sculptor, Maurice Lambert, he 


Constant Lambert. 


was a pupil at the Royal College of Music of Vaughan 
Williams, R. O. Morris and Adrian’ Boult. In 1926 
Diaghilev chose his ballet, Romeo and Juliet,” as his 
first work by an Englishman, and produced it at Monte 
Carlo. This initial challenge to contemporary music was 
succeeded in that year by a second work in the same form, 
‘“Pomona,”’ produced by Nijinsky in 1927 at the Theatre 
Colon, Buenos Ayres, and broadcast by the B.B.C. in 1929. 
The formal dance movements of both works were in agree- 
ment with the classicism of their subjects. His most 
important work to date, “The Rio Grande,’’ may be 
described briefly as a reflection in terms of music of the 
poem by Sacheverall Sitwell rather than as a conventional 
musical setting. It was heard at a Hallé concert in London 
on January roth, 1930, with Sir Hamilton Harty as the 
very sympathetic pianist and the composer conducting, 
and is for voices, piano and orchestra. Like his piano 
sonata, first played in London on October 30th, 1929, it is 
much influenced by American negro jazz. His symphonic 
movement, ‘“‘ Music for Orchestra,’’ was among the works 
chosen for performance in July last by the jury of the 
Festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, at which time he conducted performances of his 
and Vaughan Williams’s Job.’”’ His other 
work includes an edition of eight symphonies of William 
Boyce, some impressionistic songs to Chinese lyrics, and the 
incidental music to Matheson Lang’s production of ‘“‘ Jew 
Siiss ’’ at the Duke of York’s Theatre. He contributes 
articles to various periodicals, and was recently appointed 
music critic to the Referee. 


An Interview by Watson Lyle 


Fairly tall, already squaring at the shoulders, his rounded, 
fresh-coloured face, with its broad forehead, large, expres- 
sive eyes and mass of light brown hair, decidedly reminds 
one of the portraits extant of Schubert, excepting that I 
cannot remember ever having seen Constant Lambert 
wear spectacles. 

As I seated myself on a chair near his by the gas fire 
in his simply furnished but esthetically taut studio in 
town, I asked: ‘‘ Are you writing any new work at 
present ?”’ 

“No. As you know, I am pretty busy with journalism 
at the moment. My latest work is my piano concerto for 
nine instruments. It was broadcast in December.” 

“I’m afraid I did not hear it. Do you mean a concerto 
for nine solo instruments and orchestra, a modernisation 
of the Bach works on that plan ?”’ 

“No, no. Just for nine instruments.”’ 

“More of a chamber music composition. Do you use 
vertical harmony, or is the writing polyphonic ? ”’ 

“| think the reversion to the Bach style has been pretty 
well exploited. I mean to say,’ he went on, moving his 
hands in the restless fashion peculiar to many composers 
when speaking, “‘ one must express the music as one feels 
it. In this concerto, as in my ‘ Music for Orchestra,’ 
rhythm and form have been of more concern than harmony.”’ 

‘“T wonder if a new form will be evolved, as Liszt con- 
trived with the symphonic poem.”’ 

Constant Lambert looked across at me quizzically. Then 
he said: ‘‘ I have tried to help directness in expression by 
shortening or cutting out the development in sonata form, 
and telescoping ’’—he raised his hands expressively, 
slightly apart, for an instant—‘ the usual lengthy working 
out, into a rather full coda.”’ 

‘IT see,’’ I replied, pondering that brevity is certainly 
the soul of expression via music to-day, in contrast to 
Lisztean prolixity, and in concord with our freedom of 
calling spades spades, instead of implements to dig with. 

“Do you fix on an idea for a new work and proceed 
to express it musically ?”’ I asked. 

“One can scarcely do that,” he replied, his tense expres- 
sion of the moment before relaxing somewhat, ‘‘ although 
I know there are people who turn out an astonishing 
amount of music. Besides, it is not easy to get songs and 
short pieces published to-day. It would be easier to have 
them produced by the gramophone. But there is the 
business of writing something just to play one side, or fit two 
sides ofa record. There is the difficulty in that direction.” 

“A method of recording upon a tape principle has been 
patented, permitting continuous performance of the music 
for quite a long time, I believe.” 

“Indeed. I did not know that,” he said thoughtfully. 

‘“T happened to come across it in some research work 
I did a year or two ago for an article to a review ; and then 
afterwards I read about a public performance. But I fancy 
tone-production was unsatisfactory owing to the metal of 
the tape. However, how do you find your themes come 
to you ?”’ 

He sat contemplatively for a little before replying., 
his smooth young brow wrinkled, his keen young face 
slightly to one side as he regarded me. 

“That is rather hard to tell. I do not find new music 
arises, so to say, all at once. One may be dimly conscious 
for some time of a new work gradually taking shape before 
there is anything definite to write down. The rest is, more 
or less, sheer hard work. Cerebration, of course, and 
making use of one’s technique. But the time alone neces- 
sary to orchestrate and write out a work at all big is 
considerable.” 
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THE IDEAL TRANSLATOR 


C. K. Scott Moncrieff: Memories and Letters. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


It is a moot point whether a mother or a wife or any 
near relative can write the ideal biography. Not that 
this book pretends to be a biography, although it contains 
many details that only a mother can give, and will prove 
invaluable when the ideal biographer appears, and Scott 
Moncrieff’s work is assessed critically and compared with 
the life he led. Some may think that too much space has 
been given to his experiences in the War and to the letters 
that he wrote to his family and friends when on service. 
Since 1918 we have had a large number of such accounts, 
and Scott Moncrieff’s adventures, although most creditable 
to himself, were not very different from those of many 
other intellectual men thrown into the vortex of combat. 
Others too may think that the postscript is too personal 
for inclusion. Instead of it, an index would have been a 
desirable adjunct. 

Born in 1889, it is interesting to note, in view of his chief 
work in life, that he had a French bonne at three years of 
age. After four years at a preparatory school at Nairn 
he took a Winchester scholarship in 1903, the blue riband 
of English education. In 1908 he entered the University 
of Edinburgh, being the fourth generation of his family 
to study law there. In 1914, a few weeks before the 
declaration of war, he took his M.A. degree with first class 
honours in English, where he had gained the friendship 
and esteem of the greatest English critic, George Saints- 
bury, then Professor of English Literature. Being in the 
reserve of officers, he was called up early in August, and 
by October he had landed at St. Nazaire, a lieutenant in 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers. In May, 1915, he 
was given his captaincy, and after the usual adventures 
in the Flanders mud he was severely wounded at Monchy- 
le-Preux in April, 1917, and was lame for the rest of his 
life. He was given the M.C., and in March, 1918, was at 
work at the War Office. Shortly after he began the 
translation of the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland,’’ which was pub- 
lished in 1919. Many think it his most valuable work 
on which his future fame will be built. After occupying 
several staff appointments he became secretary to Lord 
Northcliffe in 1919, and was transferred to the editorial 
staff of The Times in the next year. In September, 1921, 
he resigned to devote himself to the translation of Proust, 
by which he is best known to the world of letters. At this 
time he was to be seen at the Savile Club with his pockets 
full of the French text and his own versions, always eager 
to discuss ‘his difficulties. In 1923 he installed himself 
in Pisa to obtain more leisure for his work, and he remained 
in Italy for the rest of his life, frequently in the society of 
Norman Douglas, Richard Aldington and other literary 
friends. His chief work on Proust was interrupted by 
translations of Stendhal, Pirandello and Bloch. All these 
rank him with the greatest of translators such as Florio, 
Urquhart and John Payne. Unfortunately he did not live 
to do the tenth and last volume of Proust, and his early 
death at Rome from cancer in February, 1930, was a 
great loss to English literature. But on the whole a happy 
life, for he did the things he liked and was always willing 
to place wealth in a secondary place. He was an ideal 
companion, a ready talker, taking all literature as his text, 
a generous host and a most sparkling correspondent. His 
friends, of whom he had many, will all regret the passing 
of so bright a spirit. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


CASH PRICE BARB-LET 
£8:8:0 


Complete with 


TRAVELLING 
CASE 


A thoroughly efficient Typewriter, 
simple, but embodying. every es- 
sential detail . . . Weighs only 84 Ib. 
84 characters. In Black, Blue, 
Green, Maroon or Red 


For Easy Payment Terms 


WRITE BAR-LOCK (1925) CO, (B DEPT.) 
NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND . . MAKERS 
OF THE BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER 


Telegrams: 
Barlock, Nottingham 


Telephone : 
751412 


MADE THROUCHOUT IN NOTTINCHAM, ENCLAND 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 
by educated male typists. Good, clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novels a speciality. 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles, 
Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’ experience. 9d. per 1,000 words. Send stamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


Books of Mystery, Black Magic, Witchcraft, 
Demonology wanted. State original price and 
price asKed. Box 129, c/o Pool’s Advertising 
Service, 180, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


WANTED— 
New Writers 


Learn to write ARTICLES and STORIES. Make spare hours 
profitable. Write to-day for free booklet, which describes | 


how many students have earned while learning.—THE REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. L/93), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 


THE BOOKSHOP HABIT 


HERE are few things more pleasant than looking 
round the shelves of a good bookshop. At 
Bumpus’s you can indulge this habit to the full, and 
there is no fear of your exhausting the possibilities of 
our stock, for however often you come you will always 


find something new and interesting. 


J.& E. BUMPUS Lr. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the March broad- 
casting programmes is the National Lecture which is to be 
given by Professor George Gordon on the evening of 
Friday, March 18th. The National Lectures, of which 
only three are given each year, provide opportunities for an 
expert speaker to develop a subject at greater length than 
the ordinary “ talk’’ allows; and Professor Gordon, who 
is a distinguished writer on literary subjects, is to consider 
“The Art and Ethics of Modern Biography.’’ The subject 
is one which is well worth discussing, for changes in bio- 
graphical method are not always so obvious as changes in 
other forms of literature. 
It should be a _ worthy 
addition to the short but 
imposing list of B. B.C. 
National Lectures. 


Art and Mr. Eliot 


Mr. J. E. Barton, who 
began his survey of 
modern art when Mr. 
Kingsley Martin had 
finished with the modern 
Press, is to continue and 
conclude his series during 
March (Tuesdays, March 
Ist, 8th, 15th and 22nd: 
8.30 p.m.). He is still 
concerned with the general 
problem of good taste in 
modern life, and he will 
range from sculpture and 
painting to the cinema 
and town-planning. In 
the last talk of the series 
he is to attempt the 
pleasant task of describ- 
ing an ideal city of the 
future, in which beauty 
will at last play its right- ~ 


VA 


ful part. From 


There is one other 
series of talks which is of special interest for people with 


literary tastes. 


” 


The long discussion on ‘‘ The Modern 
in which the ideals and beliefs of the contem- 
porary world have been examined, is to be brought to an 
end by Mr. T. S. Eliot, the poet, who will give four talks 
(Sundays, March 6th, 13th, 2zoth and 27th: 5 p.m.). 
Mr. Eliot is an excellent broadcaster, and his views on 
the important problem of modern ideals should be of 
great value. 


Dilemma, 


J. D. CrawsHaw. 


IN THOSE DAYS 


Book Topics a generation ago 


(From “ THE BookMAN,”’ Marcu, 1897) 


We understand that there is a probability of the recently 
discovered part of the correspondence between Robert 
Burns and Mrs. Dunlop being published in the course of the 


“ A Nature Calendar,” by Eric Fitch Daglish (Dent). * * 


year. Mrs. Dunlop’s letters are fairly complete, and there 
is a large number of new Burns letters and manuscripts 
of poems, some new and some with various readings. 


* * 


We understand that two new editions of the Waverley 
novels are on the way. One is to be cheap, though elegantly 
got up, the price being about one and sixpence a volume. 
The other is in the hands of a firm which has distinguished 
itself by the publication of a very fine Burns. 


* * * * 


Mr. Austin Dobson is engaged in preparing a_ single- 
volume edition of his 
Collected Poems, which 
will contain all the verse 
by which he elects to be 
known. The volume, 
which will contain some 


p\ 


400 pages, will be pub- 
lished in the early 
autumn. 


Mr. Barry Pain has 
just concluded a story 
of some 10,000 words, 
dealing with the emo- 
tions of a young 
authoress and the pathos 
of her ambitions. It will 
appear in one of the 
magazines this spring. 


* * 


The serial publication 
of Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
new novel, ‘‘ Dariel,’’ will, 
we understand, be com- 
pleted in Blackwood's 
Magazine towards the end 


A Rookery in March. of the your. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden has recently completed a new 
volume of short stories for children, which will be pub- 
lished simultaneously here and in America during the 
forthcoming autumn season. 

* * * 


An important posthumous work by Sir Richard Burton, 
entitled “‘ Human Sacrifice Among the Sephardim,’’ will 
be published very soon by Messrs. Hutchinson. It deals 
with modern Jews, and discusses the sacrifice or murder of 
Padre Tomaso. Sir Richard Burton was consul at Damas- 
cus for some time and, though everything was ready for 
going to press, the publication was delayed on account of 
the book’s anti-Semitic tendencies, taken in conjunction 
with the author’s official position. Lady Burton was offered 
a considerable sum of money for the manuscript of the book 
by a wealthy member of the Hebrew community, who 
wished to suppress it. But she refused the offer, and at 
the time of her death was preparing to bring the book out. 
The volume is annotated by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who also 
writes an introductory preface. 
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THE YELLOW WAGON. Rv Charman Edwards. (Ward. 
Lock.) 


Mr. Edwards has used rather a lot of stock property in 
his tale of a travelling theatre and a girl born to the life 
of the road who grows up to become a famous actress. 
But those who do not look for realism in fiction, and prefer 
a pleasing tale of sentiment and pathos, will find much to 
enjoy in his account of little Sheila Fitzpatrick’s rise to 
fame, her romance with a man believed to be killed in the 
War and her marriage—after hearing of her lover’s sup- 
posed death—to the son of her father’s old friend. Her 
husband is not an attractive person, but she remains true 
to him and will not believe in his infidelities, nor leave him 
even after her lover has returned from the dead. Mr. 
Edwards however has a satisfactory ending in store, and 
Sheila’s difficulties are neatly unravelled. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE AND SYRIA. By A. T. Olmstead. 
30s. (Scribners.) 


So intertwined has been the history of Palestine and 
Syria with that of Egypt, Assyria, the Hittite Empire, 
Persia and of kindred peoples in the East, that no historical 
work on the land along the Mediterranean 1s possible with- 
out the background of an intimate knowledge of the 
Ancient East. Professor Olmstead, of the University of 
Chicago, following his lifelong labours in Oriental history 
and his “‘ History of Assyria,’’ gives ample evidence of 
possession of such a background in his latest work—the 
first really adequate single-volume history of Palestine 
and Syria, to the Macedonian Conquest. The wealth of 
new material from spades of archzologists and from studies 
of other scholars of the last quarter-century, has been skil- 
fully incorporated with his own historical researches, 


producing not only a scholarly but also a thoroughly read- - 


able book. 

Biblical history is given its dominating interest, but has 
been harmoniously woven into the whole story of the 
sweep of nations over the Syrian Bridge, achieving a sense 
of balance and discrimination. 


From Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to Blackfriars, 1600. 
Marcus Gheeraedte. 


From“ A Short a of Costume rmour,”’ by Frances M. Kelly 
and Randolph Schwabe 


Stop that 
cold with 


TRADE MARK) 


The three-way 
treatment 
Stopping a cold with Vapex is a 


scientific and at the same time 


a most pleasant and logical treat- 
ment of this common and dangerous 
ailment. 


A drop of Vapex on your hand- 
kerchief, a drop on your pillow 
and a drop on your cigarette give 
you a twenty-four hour treatment 
that is as effective as it is pleasant. 
Vapex inhaled from your handker- 
chief clears the breathing passayes. 
It destroys cold germs before they 
settle in the warm passages of the 
nose and throat. It fortifies the 
delicate inner membrane to a greater 
degree of resistance to disease. 

A drop on each end of your pillow 
gives you comfort and protection 
as you sleep. A drop on your 
cigarette brings the healing vapour 
into direct contact with the throat 
and posterior nasal passages. 
Vapex grows stronger on exposure 
to the air. You can feel its strong 
antiseptic vapour stealing through 
the deep recesses of the nose and 
throat, cleansing and soothing the 
irritated membranes. 


It is so simple to stop a cold the © 


Vapex way. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
(Double quantity in 3/- size) 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—II 
By Alfred Dunning 


I wish this month to touch briefly upon one or two side- 
issues in connection with free-lancing. Really they are 
not less important than some of the principles I outlined 
last month, but in your enthusiasm to capture and consoli- 
date a place in the Press, you may have overlooked them. 

First then, as to the tools of your trade. These should 
be such that your work, when submitted, has no trace of 
amateurishness, not only in its literary treatment but in 
its actual appearance. Therefore, unless your work is very 
occasional, buy a typewriter. See that it has modern type 
and that as big as possible—for next to earning the gratitude 
of the editor, there is nothing like pleasing the compositor. 

Another most necessary tool is a set of up-to-date books 
of reference. I need not emphasise that these should be 
used as tools and not as sources from which articles can 
be worked up. Among these books should be Roget’s 
“Thesaurus ’’ and Fowler’s ‘‘ Modern English Usage,”’ 
together with a good almanac, an atlas, a dictionary of 
dates and one of quotations. Just as valuable to you as 
a calendar of past events will be one of coming events— 
which you might well compile for yourself, to include the 
year’s centenaries, functions and so on. 

Such a calendar should provide one with several 
“centres ’’ around which to write, but care should be taken 
not to concentrate on the more widely known of these 
events, unless some entirely fresh comment can be made. 

Now for a word on your “‘ business methods "’ as a free- 
lance. The unattached contributor to-day cannot adopt 
a dilettante attitude towards his work. He must accept 
and face keen competition with equally keen organisation. 
But there is a point in organisation beyond which it becomes 
a bigger nuisance than asset. 

By all means keep a record of where you send your work, 
and what type, length and nature it is. Note the date you 
sent it, and its fate. Record the result—if any—in pounds, 
shillings and pence. And keep a copy of the published 
work, as well as of your typescript—-the latter in case of 
accidents, the former as the best testimonial to your writing 
ability. But beyond such book-keeping—which can be 
done, I believe, in one book—I do not see the good of much 
super-organisation. 

Methods vary in success according to those who use 
them, but for a beginner, filing cabinets, subject-indices, 
mass collections of cuttings ‘‘ which may come in handy 
some day ”’ and which call for much time in making, are 
not greatly to the point of your real business—which is 
writing an article and selling it. 


A small collection of cuttings is another and more helpful 
matter, particularly if in addition to general writing you 
tend to specialise on one topic. Such specialisation is to 
be recommended, provided that it is not interpreted 
wrongly. Merely to say to oneself ‘‘ I will write mainly 
about the Home,”’ is not specialisation unless one knows 
a great deal more about that topic than about any other, 
and a great deal more than other people in general. 

Real specialisation is worth ,cultivating by the free- 
lance. But here again it should be embarked upon with 
reference to whether or not the subject is already ade- 
quately dealt with in the papers. Dramatic, and indeed 
all forms of criticism, offer an example of specialisation 
not likely to be welcomed from the free-lance. Gardening, 
wireless, motoring and the like are well covered. 

If therefore you bear in mind the desirability of specialis- 
ing, ‘‘ hasten slowly.’’ During a period of generai contribu- 
tions try to sense ‘“‘ what is coming.’”’ If you can, with 
judgment or luck, foresee the development of a widespread 
public interest in a subject at present almost dormant, 
there is your chance. Master its essentials and offer your 
matter at ‘‘ the psychological moment.’’ Motoring, fiving, 
wireless—each have offered such chances in the past. So 
too in a smaller way has the development of such hobbies 
as stamp-collecting. And if you consider what other 
topics have come to a crest of popularity and enthroned 
themselves, temporarily or permanently, in the public 
mind during recent years, you will realise, as Stevenson 


remarks, ‘‘ There is always a new horizon for onward- 
looking men.”’ 


For Reading 


A very comprehensive survey of journalism in all its 
aspects—the free-lance included in a short chapter—is Low 
Warren’s “‘ Journalism.’’ There is a page each week in 
the World’s Press News devoted to the free-lance. 


Competition 


If free-lancing is a business these days, it is still a romantic 
one, with a romantic name. Write a short article giving 
your conception of the business and ideals of a free-lance. 


Result of January entries 


The prize for the January Competition is awarded to 
H. Godwin, 139, Hornsey Park Road, Hornsey, N.8. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR MARCH 


Answers to these Competitions (each 01 a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
bv the Editor not later than April 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of aswers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—ONE GUINEA for the best ballade lamenting the 
non-return of the Crinoline. 


II.—Ha for the best short quotation from 
English literature applicable to the League of 
Nations. 

I1I—Hatr a Guinea for the best rendering of “‘ Jabber- 
wocky ”’ in English eighteenth-century prose. 

1V.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 

V.—THE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of January Entries 


I.—One GurvEA for the best triolet on “ The Aspi- 
distra "’ has been awarded to L. V. Upward, 
14, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, London, 
N.W.3, for the following : 
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TRIOLET—THE ASPIDISTRA Prioress’s Priests - Shop Girls, frequenters of the 
With mid-Victorian dreariness imbued, Gallery. ; 
The butt of youthful jocularity The Clerk of Oxford A modern Woman Graduate. 
Thou art an emblem of grim rectitude, The Poor Parson - A Salvation Army Officer. 
With mid-Victorian dreariness imbued ; The Monk 7 - A Theosophist. ; 
Frivolity is carefully eschewed The Friar ic - A 8 ap = the Order of Wood- 
By thine admirers, who S to be — ee 
With The Summoner - A Motor Patrol Policeman. 
The butt of youthful jocularity. The Pardoner - - A Prarie Cheap- Jack, selling 
Juack Medicines. 
The Merchant - - An International Banker. 


I must also call attention to the first line of Mrs. Top- 
ham’s triolet, ‘‘ Oh, acrid mass of sombre vegetation,” 
and in addition to her entry, commend especially those 
from Gwendolen O. Trott (Herne Hill), C. E. J. Capern 
(Oxted), E. K. Wade (Bentley), Mrs. Norah M. Gibbs 
(Westward Ho !), all of which were excellent enough to 
make final selection difficult. 


Also commended are Muriel M. Malvern (Cheltenham), 
John Purdie (Paisley), Irene E. Osborne (Honor Oak), 
Gertrude Hancox (New Malden), D. Winder (Scar- 
borough), Diana Moore (Gondhurst), A. J. Thomson 
(Bristol). 


IJ.—HALF A GUINEA for the best answer in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words to the ques- 
tion, “Whom do you consider the greatest 
living English woman novelist, and why?” 
has been awarded to Mrs. Norah M. Gibbs, 
“ Etain,’’ Golf Links Road, Westward Ho!, 
Devon, for the following, though the opinion 
expressed is not necessarily our own : 


My choice would have fallen upon Virginia Woolf had 
not her last book, ‘“‘ The Waves,’’ been so nearly un- 
intelligible. As it is, I choose Stella Benson chiefly because 
she is a poet as well as a novelist, and so uses words rightly, 
not just as a medium of expression, but skilfully, with love 
and with discernment. 

She has also a wonderful gift for painting vivid word- 
pictures, and this without extravagance or the use of 
superlatives. Her descriptions of Chinese scenes are aglow 
with life and colour, yet always distinctive and original. 
‘‘ The tiny mountain tribeswomen passed in a swirl of kilts 
and tassels. . . . Caravans passed in a long clatter of 
hoofs and a clamour of shouts and bells.”’ 

Her similes are startlingly fresh and apt—‘ The sun- 
light on the hills was like a smile in eyes not easily amused.”’ 
‘For Ipsie love was a spray of peach-blossom in a fine 
wind.” 

She is definitely original in conception and execution. 
Her chief concern is with the minds and hearts of her 
characters, and here she follows in the footsteps of such 
artists as Conrad and Hardy, for whom material happenings 
are but a background for spiritual conflict. 

Stella Benson has wit, wisdom, balance and sensitive- 
ness. She is not a popular writer, but her powers as an 
artist can hardly be rated too highly. 


The various entries also show preference for the work 
of Virginia Woolf, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Rose Macaulay, 
Clemence Dane, Victoria Sackville-West, Marjorie 
Bowen, etc. 


I1I.—If Chaucer were writing the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ” 
to-day, what characters would appear in the 
Prologue? HALF A GUINEA is awarded to 
John C. Dickinson, ‘‘ High Reins,” Hexham, 
Northumberland, for the following : 


The Knight - - An eminent Chartered Accountant. 
The Squire - - His Articled Clerk. 

The Yeoman - - A Private in the Guards. 

The Franklin - - A retired Anglo-Indian Colonel. 


The Prioress and her A famous Actress and her Mother. 
Chaplain. 


The Five Guildsmen Five Stockbrokers and their Danc- 
and their Cook. ing Instructress. 


The Manciple - - A Barrister’s Clerk. 

The Shipman - - The Captain of a Transatlantic 
Liner. 

The Physician - - A famous Osteopath. 

The Sergeant of Law A Stipendiary Magistrate. 

The Miller - - A Chicago Grain King. 

The Reeve - - A London Estate Agent. 

The Ploughman - An up-to-date Dairy Farmer. 

The Wife of Bath - A much-divorced Film Actress. 

Chaucer - - - Chaucer. 


We also highly commend S. Thorp (Coventry), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), B. A. 
Billings (Withington), Fred Urquhart (Edinburgh), 
M. Cutts (Croydon). 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the sender of the best 
quotation from twentieth century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this issue, has been awarded to Mrs. S. Turn- 
bull, 132, Chiltern Court, N.W.1, for the 
following : 


GONE ABROAD. By CHARLES GRAVES. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 
““Seek not excess. God hateth him who roams!” 


FLECKER, The Golden Journey to Samarcand. 


Also selected for printing are :— 


MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
By SrrR WALTER Scott. (Harrap.) 
“A void there was and Walter was not yet.” 
G. K. CHESTERTON, The Revolutionist, or Lines to a Statesman. 


(M. McDonnell, Elmwood, Bothwell.) 


WHAT DARE I THINK. By Jvurian 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


““T have no views. I only know 
That fifty thousand years ago 
The things I write of were not new. 
That’s why I like them. But will you?” 


HuMBERT WOLFE, Cursory Ryhmes. 


(Mrs. May Belben, Forest Hill Lodge, Wimborne.) 


V.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to J. N. Banister, ‘‘ Rollestone,’’ Malden 
Street, Leyland, Lancs. 


CROSSWORD NO. 15. 


The prize is awarded to Mrs. E. M. Hakim, 55, Whit- 
church Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex, for her clue : 


‘“‘ Inspired Renoir’s ‘ Les Parapluies.’ ’’ 
John E. Woods (Coventry), G. Pitt (London, N.), 


also gave the same reference with slightly different 
versions. 
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Solution to Crossword XV 


Aloft iin 
FIAINI TI Liolulivirie 
1 IA SIN] Olv 
TIS 
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| 
SILIA| Vi ERB 
‘RU CIN E IN 
RIA 
ViLLI GIA UBB TIAICIT 


By “ PRrRocRUSTEs ”’ 


One guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 


supplies the best clue to 30 down. 


CLuEs Down :— 


I. 


2. 


Goethe places a classical heroine here. 

Goal of Goethe’s early dreams. 

A simple transposition would reverse this loosening action. 
Goethe's sound is weighty for us. 

The king of this land was faithful unto death. 

F-gmont thought his Golden Fleece would make him this. 


Werther, like all good followers of 39, was passionately 
fond of this literary myth. 


Germans reverse a numeral to make this negative. 


The Germans shorten their breath to name this daughter 
of Zeus and Eris. 


Margarete exhibited it at her first meeting 
(German). 


with Faust 


Frederika’s surname. 
Mephistopheles stuck a feather in his. 
As many or as much in German as in English. 


Some of this quality in ‘‘ Werther ’’ seems to a modern age 
to have changed its head. 


Goethe was this at the time of Schiller’s death. 


In a famous passage in “‘ Faust I’ this, which the German 
nation waited for, grew the colour of 32. 


Blissful for Goethe. 
German poet who died the year before Goethe. 


. theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.”’ 
—(Mephistopheles to the Scholar). 


35: 
37: 


Character in ‘‘ Egmont.” 


Wo Gretchens Ruhe war. 


CLUES ACROss : 


38. 


39. 


Dramatic product of the early Weimar years. 
Goethe’s ill-humour. 

Jumble the work of sixty vears. 

Preposition. 


Curtail a character in Goethe’s 


Mahomet. 


projected drama or 


English verb. 
He had years of wandering and apprenticeship. 


In the absence of Faust and Mephistopheles, the Scholar 
obtains the distinction corresponding to this. 


Begin 14. 
Begin 20. 


Goethe’s journey here did him as much good, he said, as 
a cold bath. 


“* She was the first, and I can also add she is the last, I truly 
loved.’” We may doubt it, but that is what Goethe 
told Eckermann. 


Begin 22 down. 


This sort of life is depicted in ‘‘ Auerbachs Keller,’’ one 
of the few scenes where Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’’ recalls 
Marlowe. 


English verb. 

“‘ Erlk6nig ’’ is perhaps the most celebrated of them. 
Negative. 

Half a character in ‘‘ G6tz von Berlischingen.” 
Begin 32. 


An unsuccessful literary venture, but it cemented the 
friendship between Goethe and Schiller. 


German soldier. 


In Italy Goethe shook off this movement, but on his return 
found Schiller’s ‘‘ Die Rauber "’ and “‘ Fiesco ’’ applauded. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


January 19th.—The chair was taken by Mr. W. Francis Aitken and the lecturer was Mr. Thomas 
Moult. The subject was announced as ‘‘ London: If I had Kept a Diary,” and Mr. Moult recalled a 
number of reminiscences which, if he had kept a diary (which he had not) he would naturally have recorded 
during the twelve years of his residence in London. One of the first was a characteristic letter from 
G. Bernard Shaw. An account of the origin of ‘‘ Voices ”’ introduced quotations of letters from or references 
to such authors as Arnold Bennett, Wells, Quiller-Couch, H. M. Tomlinson, St. John Ervine and A. E. Cop- 
pard. The letter from the last named was particularly lively and piquant. Incidents connected with the 
“ Best Poetry of the Year’ and with the lecturer as cricket reporter followed. Then came memories of 
contacts with a host of literary notabilities such as Barrie, Noyes, Masefield, a number of American authors, 
Clemence Dane, Drinkwater, W. H. Davies, Priestley, Zangwill, Lovat Fraser, St. John Adcock and 
Katherine Mansfield. In the latter case he recounted a scene which took place on Hampstead Heath, and 
read the form in which it was reproduced in one of Miss Mansfield’s works. Amongst those who joined in 
the subsequent discussion were Mr. Clive Holland, the Rev. Dr. Mullins, Mrs. De Crespigny, Miss S. Mosh- 
kowitz, Mr. Downing, Mr. Wildey Knight and Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


February 3rd.—Dr. J. A. Hutton took the chair, and in introducing the lecturer, Dr. A. J. Cronin, said 
that in his recent book, “‘ Hatter’s Castle,” Dr. Cronin had given a serious analysis of the Scottish mind. 
Scots had been depicted as comedians with ruddy countenances of alcoholic basis, as sentimentalists after 
the “ Kailyard’”’ school and as so many Peter Pans. As a minister he became acquainted with the real 
Scottish character of the best type, that of Aberdeen. Here he quoted the Scot who prayed the Almighty 
that he might “‘ ha’e a guid conceit ”’ of himself—and was answered. As against the sentimentalists, life 
was a bare thing, a grim struggle for the majority of people, and Dr. Cronin had been the first to break 
through convention and present Scots life in reality. Dr. Cronin had given his lecture the title ‘‘ And 
Nothing But the Truth,” and applied himself to the subject of truth in novels. We expected in a novel 
primarily a story, a real picture of life, and it should assume a definite attitude towards the great problems 
of existence. He praised the great novelists of the past, and said that sincerity was lost in the present 
day. Writers “ put their tongue in their cheek before putting pen to paper.”” He condemned the intrusion 
of the author’s self into the story. Reality was wanted, the core of life, not photographically depicted 
but more actual than the photograph. ‘‘ Experience,” he said again, “‘ is cheap, but the power to give it 
value is rare.” He had little sympathy with certain modernistic tendencies in the novel corresponding to 
cubist scenery in the theatre. Here he gave a parody of a paragraph from a subjective symbolistic writer. 
A great novel should have a universal appeal. He called for ‘‘ truth, not the caviare and cocktails of 
modern fiction.’’ These views were expressed in a lecture amply illustrated by quotation, excellently 
phrased and delivered without a note: one of the best of the present session. Dr. Hutton afterwards 
remarked that we had been privileged to hear a lecture which let us into the lecturer’s own mind and 
expressed his own dislike for what is degrading or unworthy in the literature of the day. He then invited 


discussion, and amongst those who spoke were the Rev. Dr. Mullins, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Peter Struthers, 
Mr. Tresidder Sheppard and Miss Heather-Bigg. 


Programme 
February 20th.—Mr. Collin Brooks, M.C., on ‘“‘ The Shocker as a Fine Art.” (Report next month.) 


March 2nd.—Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Secretary of the British Drama League, on “‘ The Community 
Theatre Movement and its Place in Modern Life.”” Chairman: Mrs. Gregory Nicholson. 


March 16th.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening: Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. Chairman: Mr. 
Hugh Ross Williamson. Reception by Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Burgin. Tickets 8s. 6d. each. 


April 13th.—Miss Eleanor Joachim, who is on a visit from New Zealand, on “‘ Hellenic Days—and 
Others.” An Illustrated Travel Talk. Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


April 27th.—Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, author of ‘‘ Keats’s Shakespeare,’’ on “‘ Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and What it Tells Us.” Chairman: Mr. A. W. Holland. 


May 2nd.—Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, M.V.O., F.S.A., has kindly consented to act as guide to “ Little 
Known Parts of Westminster Abbey.” Party limited to twenty-five. 


Applications for Circle membership should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.1o. (Please note new address.) 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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“Mr. Gregory is a good companion for the fireside on a winters night... a 
wholesome, fresh-air romance of love and adventure. —Church Times 


Between 6.50 and 6.55 p.m. a man is murdered. No one could have 
entered his room, killed him and got safely away,— yet someone did 


... a first-rate detective story...and, as the cover says, this is a thriller if ever 
there was one. It is more than that, it is clever.’—Public Opinion 


BY ° 
The House of Lies. Austin Mosce 
Very cleverly staged, swift in action, told with masterly effectiveness—and 


full of thrills 


NEW NOVEL 


DEATH 
ANSWERS 
THE BELL 


All the 
above books 
7/6 net each 
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